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COMMENT 


The Man Who Used to Sin 


I went along to hear Mr Billy Graham, expecting him to be a 
kind of holy Senator McCarthy. The Senator is, apparently, a 
vicious rabble-rouser; Mr Graham, I thought, would be an 
evangelical one, preaching the terror of hell-fire, instead of the 
fear of Communist infiltration. We are used to great Atlantic 
rollers of sentiment coming to us from the West; everything is 
bigger and better in America, bosoms and beefsteaks and 
boloney, and, with understandable prejudice, I expected Mr 
Graham to be as lush as Miss Marilyn Monroe and as cavern- 
ously heartfelt as Mr Johnny Ray. This was to do him an in- 
justice. The atmosphere was as jolly and as uninteresting as one 
imagines a holiday-camp belonging to that other Billy, Mr 
Butlin, to be. In fact, I suggest the Billies join forces. ‘Be saved, 
this is London’s hour,’ said Mr Graham, and he told us a little 
story about a remote American village where the revival meet- 
ing takes place only once a year, so that if you miss salvation 
on one occasion you have an awful long time to wait before 
you get your next chance. Develop this idea and slogans for 
an evangelical holiday-camp leap at once to the mind: ‘Be 
saved this year at bracing Clacton!’, ‘Get God with your sun- 
tan!’ 

Am I simply sneering at a far better man than myself? Not 
exactly. There is nothing one would like better than to be 
convinced or revolted. Mr Graham should be either a saint or 
a mountain of bad taste, or both at the same time. He is 
neither. All that has been written in the papers about his re- 
sembling a very competent commercial traveller is true. The 
only mystery is that so able a salesman should be selling this 
particular commodity for the comparatively modest salary of 
fifteen thousand dollars a year without commission. He must 
be doing it through a genuine sense of vocation. But why, in 
that case, is there nothing absolutely vital in his preaching? 

The arrangements at the Harringay Arena were perfect. The 
vast elongated O was tastefully lit and filled to the brim with 
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singing thousands. I have never heard a more glorious blaze of 
sound. The words of the old Nonconformist hymns are mostly 
hideous, but the tunes are strong and simple; the after-life will 
be very tolerable if we have nothing to do but sing them for- 
ever in tireless ecstasy. Meanwhile, I was well softened up in 
readiness for Mr Graham’s onslaught. Had Voltaire himself 
been sitting by my side (he was, incidentally; he accompanied 
me all the way), he would have thought that the Prime Mover 
was at last about to give us a sign. 

But no. Mr Billy Graham was just another man like you or 
me, except that he was young and handsome and vigorous. A 
gentleman out of an American advertisement, or a very Noble 
Savage bringing back the Bible we lent him two hundred and 
fifty years ago. “Let us take a New Look at the Old Book,’ he 
said. Alas, his New Look began to be out of date in the early 
seventeenth century. The Bible is all literally true, he implied, 
and any intellectual difficulties we may have can be dispelled 
by praying for faith. At this point, Voltaire cackled loudly. 
But he had to admit that Mr Graham’s simplification of 
Christianity was not too shocking. There is Something Wrong 
with mankind ; that Something is in each one of us; it is Si-in, 
said Mr Graham with a characteristic American doubling of 
the stressed vowel. Sin occurs when man sets his will against 
God’s Will. What we have to do is to get our will in line with 
God’s. Mr Graham’s raised left hand represented the stead- 
fastness of the Divine Will, and his right arm mowed the air to 
suggest the reorientation of all our souls. And when you have 
redirected your will, you obey the Ten Commandments; it is 
as simple as that. And — here Mr Graham parts company with 
all the interesting Christians —- obeying the Ten Command- 
ments you are cured for good, you are saved. ‘You may say I 
dunno what Si-in is,’ he barked at us. ‘I do know what Si-in is. 
I used to Si-in.’ 

I am not convinced that Mr Graham knows what Sin is. If 
he did, he would be more exciting. He had not been speaking 
ten minutes when I began looking at the clock and longing for 
the next hymn. Not that his sermon was a bad one in its way. 
It had a theme — Sin. This was illustrated by a concrete biblical 
example, Jonah, who because he disobeyed God went down to 
Nineveh, down into the hold of the ship, down into the sea, 
down into the belly of the whale. The Jonah story was decorated 
with a few contemporary American anecdotes and, towards 
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the end, there was a moderate crescendo which concluded with 
an invitation to the converted to come forward to the platform. 
Two or three hundred did, while the choir cooed softly and 
Mr Graham assured potential converts that their coach- 
parties would wait for them. Come to Jesus, as it were, because 
it won’t mean missing your bus. It was all very similar to what 
one sees during an interval at the Gaumont cinema, when 
music comes from the blank screen and people move out of 
their seats to buy chocolate and ice-cream. Quite innocuous, 
helpful perhaps to some members of the audience, but abso- 
lutely meaningless to anyone of ordinary intelligence who is 
an interested non-believer. As efficiently presented and as 
non-existent as the majority of films, or as the sort of bread you 
buy, already sliced, in a packet. I remarked to Voltaire’s ghost 
that I bet Billy would have got a hundred more converts if he 
had shouted, ‘Miss your bus for the love of Jesus!’ But Voltaire 
merely snorted in reply, ‘When I think that they call me 
irreligious.’ 

J. G. w. 


Trouble at Chatham House 


A considerable stir has been caused among the fairly wide circle 
around Chatham House by a lengthy article in the Manchester 
Guardian. taking that institution to task for not living up to its 
responsibilities. Chatham House, or to give it its proper title, 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, is one of those semi- 
national institutions — even the Manchester Guardian writers 
would probably concede that The Times is another — whose 
prestige depends in part on the patronage of the London 
political and business world. There are advantages to this kind 
of central location, the chief one being that it is comparatively 
easy to remain intellectually in the van, while maintaining touch 
with a much wider and more variegated circle than is normal 
in the academic world. Judged by the opportunities inherent in 
its organization and membership composition, Chatham House 
has in recent years been a disappointment to its younger and 
livelier members, and this dissatisfaction has now found an out- 
let in print. 

It is unlikely that the subject will be allowed to disappear 
from the agenda. Too much is at stake - Chatham House is a 
unique institution, and if its present decline is not halted the 
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only considerable political research organization in this country 
may lose its effectiveness. There are already signs that some of 
the abler members of the staff are losing heart and quietly aban- 
doning what they begin to think may be a hopeless cause. This is 
partly due to personal factors. The Institute, like most organiza- 
tions of this kind, is in effect run by an inner circle. This isa 
normal arrangement, but there is reason to believe that undue 
influence is exercised by a small self-perpetuating group of emi- 
nent Members whose effectiveness is somewhat out of propor- 
tion to their public standing. The recent decision to extend Dr 
Arnold Toynbee’s tenure of the key post of Director of Studies 
is only the most glaring example of this discrepancy between 
appearance and reality. Dr Toynbee is a distinguished scholar, 
but it is no secret to anyone familiar with the work of the Insti- 
tute that as Director of Studies he has proved a disappoint- 
ment. The rather disturbing lapses in scholarship which have 
been noted ‘by critics of some of the Institute’s recent pub- 
lications could hardly have occurred but for lack of effective 
control at the top. 

But not all the weaknesses of Chatham House are due to 
faulty organization. Some reflect a more deep-seated trouble. 
It is undeniable that some of the lectures are dull, but what 
is really remarkable is the extraordinarily low level of discussion 
following what is often an outstanding lecture. The audiences 
tend to be elderly and either hidebound or crotchety in their 
views. If there are people with pronounced views and inde- 
pendent minds among them, they prefer to keep silent. What is 
Chatham House doing to attract the livelier minds? Probably 
they will stay away, or keep to the background, until they feel 
that the Institute has been shaken up and dusted off. In the 
meantime they are able to enjoy the facilities of an excellent 


library and information service. 


L. G. 





Indian Warning Sign 
During the past month there has been a reminder of the strength 
of Communism in India — one of the three great Powers of Asia. 
If India ever went Communist, most of the rest of the Continent 
(Japan perhaps excepted) might soon follow. Thus any increase 
of Communist influence in India is a danger sign for the rest of 


the world. 
Until last month it was supposed that Communism in India 
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had had a setback, perhaps not permanent but important. The 
progress of the Indian Government’s five-year plan, and Mr 
Nehru’s prestige, were supposed to be containing the threat. 
The conference of the Indian Communist Party at Madura, at 
the end of last year, suggested that divisions within the Party 
were increasing to such an extent that the Communists, like the 
Socialists, might be throwing away their chances because of bad 
organization. The decisive part of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference were kept secret. But the political sleuths of an anti-Com- 
munist body in Bombay appear to have discovered what hap- 
pened, and they published an interesting account. It seems that 
the Party was so rigidly divided between left-wing, right-wing 
and centre groups, and there was such equality of strength be- 
tween them, that no clear-cut ‘line’ was possible. It was agreed 
to run the Party as a coalition between the three factions. To 
make room for all the representatives of the factions, the Cen- 
tral Committee was more than doubled in size and now consists 
of thirty-nine members. Mr Pollitt, who attended the confer- 
ence and played a leading part in it, scolded the members for 
their divisions but could not reconcile them. Because it was 
thought that this coalition could not function for very long, it 
was agreed that the next conference should meet after two 
years, instead of after the three which the Party statute provides. 
After this exposure the opponents of Communism may have 
felt easier. They thought the Communist Party might be semi- 
paralysed. But within two months their complacency was dis- 
turbed. A general election was held in February in the southern 
state of Travancore-Cochin. It was here that the Communists 
won their first sensational success in the general election two 
years ago. Since then the Congress Party has been able to carry 
on the government, but it was in a minority in the Assembly, 
and dependent on other parties. The position of the Ministry 
grew weaker and weaker. The Congress Party believed that 
their poor result in 1952 was due to temporary circumstances, 
and when they thought they saw a turn of the tide they asked 
for a dissolution of the legislature, believing they would obtain 
the absolute majority denied them before. A great effort was 
put into the election campaign. Mr Nehru toured the state, and 
full use was made of his prestige and magic. About one-third of 
the population of Travancore-Cochin is Christian — it was the 
seat of the old Syrian Christian Church — and the churches used 
their influence chiefly on the Congress Party side. In spite of all 
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this the results were very disappointing for the Congress Party, 
who won only 45 seats out of 117. The left-wing opposition won 
60, out of which the Communists had 23. 

After the election there were some days of uncertainty. With 
the party composition in the legislature it seemed hard to 
expect any durable coalition. The Communists hoped that they 
would be able to form a left-wing coalition with the Socialists. 
At this prospect there was much anxiety throughout India. In 
the end it was the Socialists who formed the Ministry — with the 
promise of support, not from their Communist allies, but from 
Congress which they had attacked. 

The attitude of the Socialists has been peculiar throughout. 
In most of India they have been no less anti-Communist than 
Congress itself, sometimes more so. But in Travancore-Cochin 
they made an electoral alliance with the Communists, and 
after the election their local leader at first declared himself 
willing to form a Ministry jointly with the Communists. The 
prospects of the Socialist Party throughout India may now 
depend on how the Ministry shapes. For years now the Socialists 
have had golden opportunities because of the climate of public 
opinion, but they have thrown them away because of bad 
leadership and bad organization. Mr Jai Prakash Narain, the 
national leader of the Party, did not even bother to visit the 
state during the campaign. He preferred to spend the time in 
Bihar speaking on behalf of the rather unworldly schemes of 
the Gandhian land reformer Vinoba Bhave. 

Some of the other consequences of the election result are 
clearer. The belief that Communism is on the decline in South 
India has been dissipated. Young men anxious to attach them- 
selves to the rising power of the future may see new reason for 

joining the Communists. Simultaneously the elections in 
another part of the Indian sub-continent, East Pakistan, have 
given just that shock to stability which also encourages Com- 
munism. The overwhelming defeat of the Moslem League was 
effected by a non-Communist opposition. But it has cast new 


doubt over the prospects of Pakistan. 


G. W. 





East-West Trade 


In the past four months the prospects of increasing trade with 
Eastern Europe have become much brighter. For a time the 
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initiative seemed to come from the U.S.S.R. and her satellites, 
or from businessmen in European countries who had begun 
searching for new markets because competition was growing 
fiercer in the old ones. The end of the fighting in Korea gave 
hope of relaxing the controls imposed by the Western nations 
on ‘strategic’ trade with the Communist bloc. Inquiries which 
filtered through European capitals showed clearly that Moscow 
was in earnest about wanting to buy more from Western 
Europe, and actual orders placed with British businessmen 
provided substantial confirmation. More impressive still was 
the recent statement by Ivan Kabanov, the Foreign Trade 
Minister, that the U.S.S.R. was looking forward to trade 
worth £400 millions with Britain between 1955 and 1958. Sir 
Winston Churchill promptly replied that the British Govern- 
ment was keen to expand ‘non-strategic’ trade with the East 
European countries and that there would be substantial 
changes in the list of ‘strategic’ goods. 

East-West trade has in fact been given a useful stimulus in 
recent months. Orders worth £16 millions were brought back 
from Moscow by the well-publicized private party of British 
businessmen, and since their return talks have opened about 
orders for a further £48 millions. Apart from this ‘private 
enterprise’ mission, a growing number of British firms have 
sent representatives to Moscow in recent weeks. In all, over one 
hundred have made the journey since the New Year, and a 
special daily air service from Helsinki to Moscow has been 
opened to cope with the traffic. Prospects of trade with other 
East European countries are also brighter. Discussions have 
been going on in London with Poland and Hungary, and are 
soon to start with Czechoslovakia. Inquiries from these coun- 
tries are now coming through, and Poland in particular seems 
likely to provide some useful orders. Members of the private 
party of businessmen had an encouraging reception when they 
called at Warsaw on their return from Moscow. 

It is generally believed that the chance of substantial trade 
depends on the outcome of the discussions about the partial 
dismantling of the ‘strategic’ controls now going on in the 
Co-ordinating Committee of the Consultative Group (known 
as Cocom) in Paris. But while it is true that these controls have 
partly strangled trade with the East they are not the only 
discouragement. The failure of Eastern European countries to 
achieve the surpluses needed to pay for all the imports they 
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require has been equally important. Their agricultural produc- 
tion has suffered through excessive emphasis on rapid industrial 
expansion. Moreover, the prices of whatever surpluses have 
been available for export have generally been higher than 
those of the current market. It is significant that Russia last 
year shipped only £3°6 millions worth of grain to this 
country, compared with £35-7 millions worth in 1952 and 
£26 millions in 1951. This is the explanation for the dramatic 
sale of Russian gold in London and for the increasing sales of 
silver, manganese and platinum. The U.S.S.R. may be 
prepared to go on selling gold to finance her trade with this 
country and the sterling area, where she has been buying 
growing quantities of wool and rubber; but can other Eastern 
European countries do the same? It is claimed that Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria have sufficient food and raw materials 
to finance double their current trade with this country. Only 
one thing is stopping them from doing so: their prices are too 
high. 

Even if trade expands, the answer will not have been found 
to Britain’s export and dollar problems. Last year no more 
than 1 per cent. of British exports went behind the Iron 
Curtain. In 1948, before such tight controls had been put on 
trade with the East, it was 1-8 per cent., and even before the 
war it was no more than 6 per cent. The fact that possibilities 
of expanding trade with the East are limited does not, of course, 
weaken the case for trying to raise the present level. Nor 
should we be deterred by the fear of contributing to the 
economic strength of the Eastern countries. The benefits of 
general trade are not one sided. An expansion will not change 
the relative military strength of the competing Powers. If the 
conference now being held in Paris decides that the ‘strategic’ 
lists should be scrapped and replaced by an agreement among 
the Western nations not to sell armaments, or tools to make 
munitions, to Eastern Europe, the decision will probably be 
welcomed on both sides of the Curtain. 

w. 
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THE LEADERSHIP OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Robert Boothby, 
Conservative Member of Parliament for East Aberdeenshire 


Britain rather than France stands at the cross-roads to-day. 
The problems of Western Europe have fallen with a crash into 
her lap, and can no longer be evaded, though the great major- 
ity of her politicians have averted their eyes from them for a 
decade. In the circumstances it is hardly surprising that the 
sudden emergence of the present crisis — for such it is — has put 
the back-benchers of both the main parties into a state of con- 
siderable disarray. The Conservatives are in better shape than 
the Socialists, for they at least believe that the rearmament of 
Western Germany has become inevitable. The fact remains 
that the House of Commons is on the horns of a dilemma no 
less painful than that on which the French Assembly is now 
impaled, and of even greater consequence. The choice con- 
fronting France is whether to accept or reject the E D C in its 
present form. The choice confronting Great Britain is whether 
to accept the leadership of Western Europe, or hand it over 
to the Germans. 

Before attempting to deal with the present situation, some 
recapitulation of the events — and the mistakes - which gave 
rise to it is necessary. As far back as 1946 a small group of us in 
the House of Commons were advocating a regional union of 
Western Europe which would include what has since become 
the Federal Republic of Germany. If I quote some observa- 
tions of my own in the Spring of 1946, it is only because I have 
the references handy: 


Try as I do, I can see no other answer to the problems which 
now press upon a war-torn and distracted world than the 
organization of regional groups. Call them United States, 
Federations, Unions, Commonwealths, Blocs — what you will; 
they should be something less than a single sovereign State, 
something more than a League of soyereign States. In Western 
Europe the lead must be given, and the initiative taken, by us. 
Start with a Council . . . and reciprocal trade agreements. 
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Move on to the integration and international administration 
of the heavy industries not only of the Ruhr, but of Great 
Britain, Belgium, Luxemburg, the Saar and Lorraine. Revive 
and extend the Sterling Area, including the dollar pool, nes 
on an agreed policy designed to achieve price stability, maxi 

mum employment, and a rising standard of life in every mem- 
ber country. . . . We had better face the realities of our 
situation, which are that between these two great federations 
of Soviet Russia, on the one hand, and the United States on 
the other, fortified by their satellites, the smaller nations of 
Western Europe — of whom we are one - cannot hope to sur- 
vive in isolation. Unless we get together in pursuit of com- 
mon political and economic policies, we shall inevitably be 
absorbed, sooner or later, into one or other of these two great 
political blocs which surround us, one in the East and the 
other in the West. . . . The choice which confronts us to-day 
is between the renaissance of European civilization, and a 
longer night than we now dream of. 


Our efforts were given a tremendous impetus by a speech 
delivered by Mr Churchill, as he then was, at Ziirich. The 
European Movement was formed, and held a Congress at The 
Hague in May 1948, which led directly to the establishment of 
the Council of Europe in Strasbourg. Alas, the Labour Party 
would have none of it. With a few honourable exceptions they 
boycotted the European Movement and cold-shouldered the 
Consultative Assembly. The Committee of Ministers received 
no encouragement from Mr Bevin, and refused to take the 
initiative in any field. From the outset it was guilty of what Mr 
Denis Healey subsequently described as ‘inert futility’. Never- 
theless, the concept of a united Europe had a considerable 
impact, totally unrealized in the United Kingdom, upon the 
youth of the Continent. They no longer believed in national- 
ism, because it had saved none of them from conquest and 
occupation. They were in search of a new political faith, and 
thought that they had found one. 

The Council of Europe, having got off to a slow start, was 
galvanized into activity by the launching of the Schuman Plan. 
There was nothing very original about this; but in so far as it 
was a genuine attempt to break the ice, to reanimate the move- 
ment for European Union, and to solve the problem of Franco- 
German relations, it stirred the imagination of the Western 
world. Once again the Labour Government stood aloof. On 
June 27th, 1950, the Conservative Opposition moved an 
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amendment in the House of Commons requesting them to take 










































n 
it part in the discussions. It was rejected by a majority of twenty. 
€ In August of that year Mr Churchill himself went into 
g action on the floor of the Consultative Assembly. He proposed 
. the immediate creation of a European Army under a European 
Y Minister of Defence, subject to effective democratic control, 
. and acting in full co-operation with the United States and 
Canada. 
f Those who serve supreme causes [he said] must not con- 
- sider what they can get but what they can give. . . . We 
, should make a gesture of practical and constructive guidance 
c by declaring ourselves in favour of the immediate creation of 
t a European Army under a unified command, in which we should 
c all bear a worthy and honourable part.* 
: In the subsequent debate Mr Duncan Sandys said that we 
had a positive duty to bring through to success the historic 
‘eal project we had ourselves initiated. If we failed we should bear 
The a terrible responsibility before future generations. Mr Henry 
The Hopkinson urged the Assembly to cast aside all doubts and 
cof selfish aims, and prepare to make any sacrifice necessary to 
uty safeguard our future as Europeans, as democrats, and as free 
hey men. Finally, Mr Harold Macmillan, having declared that our 
the own frontier was the Elbe, and urged ‘our German comrades’ 
seal to join with us in its defence, said that there should go out a 
the recommendation which would send to the peoples and govern- 
Mr ments in every part of the world ‘a ringing note of courage and 
ne of faith’. All three to-day hold high ministerial office in Her 
ble Majesty’s Government. te 
inn I myself voted for the proposal with some misgiving because 
i, I took the view then, and have said so ever since, that it was a 
we mistake to try to rearm the Germans before we had made peace 
al with them. If, three years ago, we had negotiated and signed a 
peace treaty with the Federal Republic which left the question 
sia of German rearmament in abeyance, I am sure that the relation- 
ain ship between France and Germany would be very much better 
ae than it is to-day; and a European Defence Force might well 
ng have come into existence by this time in happier circumstances. 
ik I thought, and still think, that we put the cart before the horse. 
sat However, Mr Acheson, with Mr Bevin’s support, insisted on 
On speedy German rearmament; and as a result of combined 





* My italics. 
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American and British pressure, the Pleven Plan was produced. 

At this point the French made a tremendous blunder, from 
the consequences of which they have since been trying desper- 
ately to extricate themselves. By insisting on the creation of a 
rigid ‘supra-national’ Political Authority they went a long way 
to alienate British sympathy and support. Despite this, the 
Conservative Opposition pressed the Government in the House 
of Commons to join in the discussions which led to the Bonn 
Conventions and the E D C Treaty; and, as in the case of the 
Schuman Plan, pressed in vain. It is worth recalling what Mr 
Eden said on that occasion *: 


The European Army would, of course, form part of 
General Eisenhower’s Atlantic Force. French, Belgian and 
German units would be represented in it, and maybe others 
also. I should hope that we would be there. 

I do not suggest that the whole of our defence effort on the 
Continent should be in the European Army, but to me it seems 
that there is here a unique opportunity for which we may 
never forgive ourselves if we miss it. . . . I understand that 
the representatives of France, Italy, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands are meeting in Paris to discuss this project. . . . We 
are to be represented there, I understand, by our Ambassador, 
but only as an observer. I would beg the Government, even 
at this late hour, to reconsider their decision and to send a 
delegate to this Conference who will make constructive 
suggestions and try to meet the technical difficulties in a 
spirit of a real desire to see a European Force established. 


In the autumn of 1951 the Labour Government was suc- 
ceeded by a Conservative administration, and immediately 
afterwards a debate took place in Strasbourg between delega- 
tions of the Congress of the United States and of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly of the Council of Europe. I was invited to take 
part, as representative of the Conservative Party, and soon 
found myself under friendly but heavy pressure from the dis- 
tinguished Senators and Congressmen. Senator Wiley, the 
present Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, asked 
me whether I did not think that this was a time for greatness 
and leadership demanding vision, so that the peoples them- 
selves would see the necessity for some kind of unity; and 
Senator McMahon said that the attitude of the American 
people would be considerably- influenced by the progress made 


* rath February, 1951. 
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on two specific proposals - the Schuman Plan and the Euro- 
pean Army. To this I replied, with conviction: 


I agree. These are two immediate tests of our sincerity. If we 
carry through these two projects in the near future, it will 
show the world and the United States that we mean business, 
and if we do not it will be a bad business. 


The subsequent session of the Consultative Assembly was 
attended by the new Home Secretary, Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe. In a speech on November 28th he promised, on behalf of 
the Government, a permanent delegation at the seat of the 
High Authority under the Schuman Plan ‘to enter into rela- 
tions and to transact business with it’. The delegation was in 
due course sent, but no business has yet been transacted. Of 
the Pleven Plan he said: 


I cannot promise you that our eventual association with the 
European Defence Community will amount to full and un- 
conditional participation, because this, as I have said, is a 
matter which must, in our view, be left to inter-govern- 
mental discussion elsewhere. But I can assure you of our 
determination that no genuine method shall fail for lack of 
thorough examination which one gives to the needs of trusted 
comrades. 


At a Press Conference held later in the evening he added: 


It is quite wrong to suggest that what I said was any closing 
of the door by Britain. . . . I made it plain that there is no 
refusal on the part of Britain. 


That night Mr Eden announced in Rome that the British 
Government had decided not to participate in the projected 
European Defence Community. 

To say that this announcement was received in the Assem- 
bly with feelings of bewildered stupefaction is to be guilty of no 
exaggeration. It was a shattering blow, and it had immediate 
consequences. For one thing, it reduced the prestige and 
status of the Council of Europe to a point which left it with 
scarcely a vestige of authority and influence, and from which 
there has since been no recovery. For another, it gave rise to 
the demand for a six-Power federation, from which Britain and 
the Scandinavian countries would be excluded. The European 
Movement launched a propaganda campaign designed to 
achieve this end, and M. Spaak resigned the Presidency of the 
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Consultative Assembly in order to lead it. These were momen- 
tous events. 

A sharp divergence of opinion immediately arose between 
the advocates of the ‘Little Federation’ and those who main- 
tained that, so long as the Red Army remained in the heart of 
Europe, there could be no purely European solution of any of 
the major problems which confronted us. The argument was 
thrashed out in debates of the Consultative Assembly held in 
May and September of last year. They resulted in deadlock, 
and in a more or less tacit agreement to await the results of a 
conference with the Russians. Thereafter, the feet of the French 
got colder and colder, and a marked deterioration of Franco- 
German relations set in. It has become increasingly apparent 
during the past year that Western Europe cannot be united for 
the primary purpose of creating an army; and that no lasting 
international co-operation or goodwill can be achieved by 
forcing people to rearm, or to accept the rearmament of 
others, against their will. 

It is against this background that we have to consider the 
present European crisis. It has been produced by the Berlin 
Conference, which has brought us all to the brink of decision. 
This has set the line of demarcation between East and West, 
between the Soviet orbit and the free world, along the existing 
‘Iron Curtain’, for perhaps a generation to come. Let no one 
withhold their meed of praise for Mr Foster Dulles, M. Bidault 
and Mr Eden. In the words of the latter they ‘bent over back- 
wards’ to secure agreement over the reunification of Germany 
and the liberation of Austria. They failed only because Mr 
Molotov made it plain from the outset that the Russians were 
going to stay where they now are, and were not at present 
interested in any negotiations which might involve the with- 
drawal of the Red Army from anywhere. Mr Molotov seemed 
anxious to obtain only one thing — a declaration by the Western 
Powers that the Bonn Government could not bind the future 
Government of a united Germany. He got it. The deduction 
to be drawn is clear. It is that, for the time being, the Russians 
attach more importance to the physical possession of Eastern 
Germany and the territories beyond the Oder-Neisse line than 
to the hypothetical danger of a West German contribution to a 
European Defence Force. It may well be that they contemplate 
some kind of a ‘deal’ with Germany at a much later stage; for 
they can always offer what the Western Powers can never offer 
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— the reunification of Germany. Meanwhile it is something of a 
miracle that, with agreement only to differ, the Conference 
resulted in a relaxation rather than an increase of tension 
between East and West. For this we may be thankful; but we 
must also prepare ourselves for a prolonged period of ‘cold 
peace’. 

No one can claim that we are prepared for it to-day. In more 
than one respect the outlook for Western Europe is grim. The 
projected ‘Little Federation’ wilts. The E DC in its present 
form is unlikely to be ratified by France. And we have, at the 
moment, nothing to put in their place. There is, however, one 
consolation. The rejection of bad or inadequate policies clears 
the ground for the adoption of good ones; and there is still time 
to save the sum of things if, in the light of bitter experience, we 
now grasp the opportunities which present themselves. 

We should certainly shed no tears over the impending 
demise of the ‘Little Federation’. It would have had no roots 
in history or geography, and could have provided no radical 
or permanent solution for the problems of defence or economics 
in the modern world. It would have further divided an already 
truncated Continent. It would have been based on an uneasy 
and ephemeral balance of power between France and a divided 
Germany, and on an awareness of mutual suspicions rather 
than common interests. Sooner rather than later it would have 
fallen under German hegemony; but it would not have pro- 
vided the Germans with the raw materials, the markets, or the 
outlets for capital investment, which they now require. At best 
it would have resulted in a revival of cut-throat international 
competition, at worst in an international situation of explosive 
danger. Why we in Britain should ever have contemplated the 
emergence of a continental super-State under German domina- 
tion remains a mystery to me: after all we fought two world 
wars in this century to prevent it. 

As for the E D C, it has become an obsession with the State 
Department in Washington; and also, I fear, with the Foreign 
Office in London. By comparison with N A T O it is of minor 
importance. N A T O is our sheet anchor. Without it Britain 
becomes ‘empty of defence’; and may well ‘shake and tremble 
at the ill neighbourhood’. It is where the effective strength of 
the Western democracies resides, and the only place where it 
resides. It is, in fact, the Grand Alliance which, had it been in 
existence, would have prevented the first and second world 
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wars, and can alone prevent a third. To suggest, as some have 
done, that failure on the part of the French to ratify the E D C 
in its present form would involve the withdrawal of American 
or British troops from the Continent of Europe is at best 
dangerous bluff, at worst plain madness; for nothing is more 
certain than that neither Britain nor the United States can 
ever stand aside from the defence of Western Europe. 

As I see it, there is only one solution to the problem of 
Western European defence, and that is a merger of the Euro- 
pean Defence Community with N A T O, on terms which will 
ultimately permit of equal French and German status within 
the ambit of the larger organization; but the French will never 
agree to this unless and until British forces are an integral part 
of the E D C. We, for our part, can never agree to the subordina- 
tion of our armed forces to a ‘supra-national’ political author- 
ity. The conclusion is obvious. Sooner or later the EDC 
Treaty will have to be re-drafted in a looser and more flexible 
form, which might well be that originally suggested by Sir 
Winston Churchill at Strasbourg — an organization under a 
Minister of Defence, with a Council of Ministers responsible 
to the member Governments and to the North Atlantic 
Council, a unified command and general staff, and a joint 
armaments board. Such an organization, with Great Britain as 
a member, would go far to restore unity in France and revive 
the confidence of the United States in Europe. The prospect of 
beginning the arduous negotiations of the past three years all 
over again naturally fills the Foreign Offices of Western Europe 
and the State Department with dismay, but we can at least 
bring the present paralysis to an end by giving interim guarantees 
pending a final solution. What are the alternatives? They are 
the rejection of the E D C Treaty by the French Assembly, or a 
shot-gun wedding between Germany and France. Would either 
of these increase the security of the West? They certainly would 
not. The truth of the matter is that a genuine reconciliation 
between France and Germany is of infinitely greater importance 
than any pre-conceived military scheme. It is the necessary 
prelude to the establishment of any genuine partnership in the 
common defence of Western civilization; and it is worth taking 

both time and trouble to achieve it. 

Since the negotiations over E D C began, a series of related 
explosions of political exasperation have steadily driven the 
French and German Parliaments further apart. For this the 
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United States Government, by its insistence upon the re- 
armament of Germany before a political settlement had been 
reached, bears a heavy responsibility; but we in Britain are by 
no means free from blame. What are we now asking of France? 
We are asking her to hand over a considerable part of her 
forces to a European Army, and to enter some kind of political 
union, both of which must inevitably be dominated by Ger- 
many, and both of which we refuse to join ourselves. I some- 
times marvel at our effrontery, in view of the fact that our own 
interest in the defence of Western Europe, in the age of radar 
and guided missiles, is no whit less than that of France, Federal 
Germany or the Low Countries. Our fate is inextricably bound 
up with theirs; and the oversea commitments of France are 
just as great in relation to her metropolitan strength as our 
own. She is, in fact, fighting the only ‘hot’ war against Com- 
munism that is going on to-day; and being bled white in the 
process. 

A new approach is required, which demands a political and 
military rather than an ‘agonizing’ reappraisal. It should be 
based, in my view, on two principles. First, that in defence 
NATO must ultimately govern all. No other organization is 
capable of defending Western Europe with success, or of con- 
taining the German military potential without risk. Second, 
that in other fields our policy should seek to expand rather 
than contract the unities of the free world, by forging new 
political links between Western Europe and the Commonwealth, 
and closer economic links between the European Payments 
Union and the Sterling Area. The Strasbourg Plan, which 
seeks to employ the capital and industrial resources of Western 
Europe, including Germany, in the development of the back- 
ward areas, and an expansion of production and reciprocal 
trade throughout the Sterling Area, rather than in an inter- 
national struggle for markets, points the way. It was pigeon- 
holed by the Commonwealth Conference, but is still under 
consideration by the O E E C. As for N A T O, it has already 
achieved its primary purpose, which was to restore a balance 
of world power. By common consent it has done a magnificent 
job; but the emphasis is still on conventional ground defence, 
and the new weapons point in a different direction. There is, 
moreover, no central organ of decision to direct political policy 
or military strategy on a global scale; and this, in a period of 
‘cold peace’, is essential. 
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In the final analysis there is no conflict of interest between 
the countries comprising the Council of Europe, the Com- 
monwealth and the Atlantic Community; and, as the only 
country which is a member of all three, Britain has a vital part 
to play in welding them into an organic union strong enough 
to withstand the Communist challenge, and to maintain world 
peace. Indeed it has been apparent to some of us for a long 
time that, so far as Europe is concerned, little progress is likely 
to be made in any direction except under British leadership. 
It is not yet too late for Britain to seize the leadership of West- 
ern Europe. If we do so we shall become, once again, a great 
world power. If we fail to do so the historian of the future may 
well regard our policy towards Europe during the decade fol- 
lowing the second world war as no less disastrous than British 
policy towards the American Colonies in the reign of George 
the Third. 
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Woodrow Wyatt 


Labour Member of Parliament for the Ashton Division of Birmingham; 
2 ae ogg Under-Secretary of State, and Financial Secretary, War Office 
ay-Oct., 1951. 


It was Sir Winston Churchill who in August 1950 said at 
Strasbourg, 


Those who serve supreme causes must not consider what they 
can get, but what they can give. . . . We should make a 
gesture of practical and constructive guidance by declaring 
ourselves in favour of the immediate creation of a European 
Army under a unified command, in which we should all bear 
a worthy and honourable part. 


His speech was the chief inspiration for the idea of a European 
Army. For the suggestion that Britain should be a member of 
it he had considerable support in the country. Not long after, M. 
Pleven began to put forward his ideas of what a European 
Army could and should be. But Britain under a Labour Govern- 
ment held back. To-day under a Conservative Government it 
still will not move into the European Army. 

From the very start there was great resistance among British 
military leaders to the European Army scheme. They disliked 
what they heard of the notions of M. Pleven: that there should 
be joint recruiting, a common pay code, identical uniforms, and 
other propositions which would have meant the merging of the 
identity of the British Army with Continental forces. Few 
people, it seems, are more anxious than the British to avoid 
being involved with foreigners. The merest hint of a possibility 
that ancient regiments might disappear, old rituals and cere- 
monials might vanish, was enough to make every military man 
in the Kingdom a resolute opponent of the European Army. 

Absence of the ‘British from all discussions leading to the 
drawing up of the European Defence Community Treaty in- 
evitably meant that the final form of the agreement would have 
a wholly Continental appearance. Since Britain was not to be 
a member there was no reason at all why any concessions 
should be made to the British outlook. The Treaty was domina- 
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ted by formal, legalistic conceptions. The spirit of federalism 
moved in happy collusion with commas, semicolons and sub- 
sections throughout the proceedings. With each step towards 
what looked like an indissoluble association of a ‘supra- 
national’ character, the British shuddered a little more. How 
could they join an organization which had a Political Assembly, 
which would interfere with budgets, which would try to give 
detailed and incontrovertible directions to an army, and which 
was intended to provide the basis of a federal Europe? How 
could they allow some strange Court of Justice to arbitrate if 
arguments arose? How could they permit the Board of Com- 
missioners to appoint, or not to appoint, British officers to 
commands — even of a quite junior nature? The whole thing 
was alien to the informal, slightly haphazard British way of 
doing things. If that was the kind of thing Continentals wanted 
then let them get on with it. The British would do what they 
could to help, even offer to co-operate with it, but they could 
not be part of it. 

So it is that misunderstandings grow. Broadly, the six 
countries were only trying to give formal expression to what 
must happen in practice in any international organization. 
Recently, several Members of Parliament visited N A T O in 
Paris and SH A PE just outside Paris. During the course of 
our discussions I asked the Dutch Deputy Secretary-General 
of NATO if he would explain to us how the European 
Defence Community, based as it is on a Council of Ministers 
and a Board of Commissioners with wide powers under the 
Council of Ministers, would work. He described exactly how 
the process of administration was envisaged. I then enquired 
how N A T O works at present. The senior officer principally 
concerned with the executive administration gave a full and 
detailed explanation. N ATO has a Council for its sixteen 
member states. That Council decides everything unanimously, 
but in practice it is too unwieldy a body to take speedy 
action — as is often necessary. Consequently, much executive 
authority is delegated to the NATO Standing Group 
which consists of representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France. This body frequently gives 
orders on important matters without reference to the Council. 
It can be overridden at any time, but it seldom is. This system 
is exactly paralleled in the proposed European Defence Com- 
munity. On all important issues, decisions of the Council of 
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Ministers have to be taken unanimously, just as they are in the 
NATO Council, although -relatively unimportant matters 
can be decided by a two-thirds majority. Again, the Board of 
Commissioners would act as the Standing Group of the 
N AT O Council does. The Board has wide powers, but in all 
of them it is subject to the overriding authority of the Council 
of Ministers. It would be unthinkable that the Board of 
Commissioners should have an independent life of its own, 
acting in conflict with the Council of Ministers, just as the 
Standing Group of N A T O cannot make decisions which go 
against the wishes of the NATO Council. If this could be 
clearly understood one major British objection to joining the 
European Army would vanish. If the European Defence Com- 
munity is ‘supra-national’, so is N A T O. The truth is that 
both are ‘international’, and one stubborn country acting in 
the respective Councils could sabotage both. The reason why 
NAT O works is that no country wants to sabotage it. If a 
European Army works it will be because no country wants to 
sabotage it either, and not because an over-elaborate set of 
rules have been drawn up. No rules could prevent any country 
from wrecking the present European Defence Community, any 
more than they could prevent NATO being wrecked. If 
Europe could be brought to accept the word ‘international’, 
and avoid the term ‘supra-national’, much of the difficulty 
would be gone. It is because of the ‘supra-national’ obsession 
that there has been added to the European Defence Com- 
munity a Political Assembly. This is intended to be the fore- 
runner of a European federal parliament and would have 
powers to question those responsible for the administration of 
the Army, both in matters of administration and of finance. 
It is not at all clear that it would do much else, and certainly it 
does not seen likely to do anything of great value, but the very 
idea of it puts the British off. Before they came into a European 
Army it would have to be eliminated. 

These then are some of the major changes which would be 
required in the present European Defence Community treaty 
to persuade the British to enter. But there is yet another sub- 
stantial argument which must be disposed of. Many people 
firmly believe that, if the European Defence Community col- 
lapses through the failure of the French to ratify the Treaty, it 
would be a sufficient safeguard against a possible militarist 
resurgence in Germany for that country to be a direct member 
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of NAT O. But, in the first place, it is hardly likely that the 
French, if they cannot even get as far as stomaching E D C, 
would welcome Germany as an equal partner in N A T O. In 
the second place, the safeguards against neo-Nazism in Ger- 
many would be nowhere near strong enough. In NATO 
each country has a separate national army. It can station its 
troops within its own territory where it likes, as Italy did 
recently in moving troops towards Trieste before the recent 
troubles flared up. If these troops had been part of a Euro- 
pean Army, Rome would have been unable to take that action. 
Nor is there any limit on the size of an individual country’s 
armed forces. Germany would be able to have as large an army 
as she liked, and to dispose of it as she pleased within her terri- 
tory. If, as a part of NAT O strategy, some German troops 
had been stationed in another country they could be withdrawn 
at the whim of the German Government. There would be 
nothing to stop the Federal Republic piling up troops against 
the frontier with Eastern Germany. There would be no advance 
information to other countries of any precipitate moves which 
Bonn might undertake to regain Eastern Germany, or which, 
at a later date, the whole of Germany might take in order to 
attempt the reconquest of the lost territories. However un- 
likely we may think such action now, Dr Adenauer will not 
rule for ever, and our experience does not give complete con- 
fidence that Germany will never be rash. 

The two great virtues of the European Army idea are, first, 
that there would be joint control of all armaments industries 
(such control is completely absent within N A T O and would 
not preclude a rearmed Germany from making any quantity 
or any type of arms she wished) and, second, the grouping of 
national divisions in twos and threes, with divisions of other 
nationalities, into corps formations. The importance of the 
latter consideration is that each corps would be commanded by 
an international staff and would contain divisions of more 
than one nationality. This means a high degree of integration 
of purpose and command. However reckless the German 
General Staff might become, it could do nothing improper so 
long as its forces were committed to international corps. There 
would be ample advance warning of any attempt to disentangle 
its troops. Since the raising of forces by individual countries 
would be under continuous international review it would be 
impossible for the Germans to recruit men for purposes other 
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than those required by the European Army, without all the 
other nations being able to protest effectively. They would be 
able to protest effectively because, fortunately, the main part 
of the European Army would be located in Germany itself, in 
order to provide front-line defence against the Russians. 
Consequently, there would always be foreign troops on German 
soil able to discourage any German Government from doing 
what it should not. Similarly, the fact that the European Army 
would have a common arms budget and programme would ensure 
an effective international control of the German arms industry. 

Since this arrangement sounds so satisfactory in the control 
it offers of Germany, why have the French been so reluctant 
to ratify the present Treaty? The reason is clear. Despite all 
the safeguards, the French do not feel safe in the European 
Defence Community if it is they and the Italians alone who 
have to cope with possible bad behaviour by the Germans. 
Because they were so soon out of the last war the French have 
few highly trained staff officers skilled in modern warfare, so 
that the quality of their general officers and lower ranking 
officers is not very high. Certainly they would be no match for 
the Germans. Nor, with so much of their regular Army away 
in Indo-China, can they provide a heavy enough counterpoise, 
even with the aid of the Italians — most of whose troops would 
remain in Italy — to restrain the Germans if that should become 
necessary. 

The Labour Government and its successor have urged 
France to ratify the European Defence Community Treaty. 
They have commended its virtues. They have offered to stand 
by, to help in its training, to be associated with it — in short 
everything but join it. But why, ask the French, if it is so good, 
will you not come in? They see our refusal as an unwillingness 
still to commit ourselves to the defence of Europe in Europe. 
They see June 1940 in a very different light from ourselves. 
To them it was just another occasion on which France was 
abandoned to fight on by herself. The R AF withdrew, the 
troops left via Dunkirk, and the French gave ir. For that time 
and in those particular circumstances the British decision was 
a correct one, but it is a decision which will never be open to 
us in future. Rockets, guided missiles, and all the ghastly 
apparatus of modern warfare, would make the Channel as 
meaningless in terms of defence as a brook was in the last war. 
If we cannot stem a Russian onslaught in Europe then this 
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country is doomed. There would be no possibility, once the 
Russians got to the Channel, of fighting on alone and, with the 
Americans, reconquering Europe. We may know this, but the 
French cannot believe that we are convinced of it so long as 
we will not commit our troops within a European Army frame- 
work but insist on the right of withdrawal, as though we, like 
the Americans, were not a part of Europe. The damage this 
British reluctance does to French morale is immense. 

Yet we know that the four British divisions in Germany can 
never be withdrawn. We know that the British air squadrons 
in Germany must stay there and, since we know these things, 
what obstacle now remains to our accepting the logical con- 
clusions of our knowledge? It is said that a decision to join the 
European Army would be disliked in the Commonwealth. No 
one has ever produced evidence that any Commonwealth 
country at any time has raised objections to the idea of Britain 
joining the European Army. Nor would there be any grounds 
for such an objection. The stronger Britain is in Europe, the 
stronger is the defence of the Commonwealth as a whole. It is 
further argued that it would be impossible to fulfil our over- 
seas commitments if we were in the European Army. Even in 
the present scheme, special provisions are made for countries 
such as France with obligations to defend overseas territories. 
There has been no suggestion that overseas forces must be re- 
called to Europe, nor that they cannot be reinforced in need. 
The Treaty goes further: it foresees the need from time to time 
for forces to be withdrawn from the European Army in the 
event of an internal crisis as well as in times of danger overseas. 

If Britain were to include her divisions, or her Air Force in 
Germany, in a European Army she would be able to rotate 
them according to War Office and Air Ministry requirements. 
All that she would have to do would be to allow those divisions 
to be put into international corps. This was done in the last 
war, particularly in Italy. It is intended that it should be done 
at once if war breaks out in Europe. Last autumn I attended 
manceuvres in Germany, in which British forces were put 
under Dutch command and integrated with foreign troops into 
an international corps for the purpose of practising what would 
happen in the event of war. Ifit is to be done in the event of war 
why cannot it be done now? Already the British divisions on 
the Rhine are dependent on the 50,000 strong German service 
organization for a great part of their supply system. There is 
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no doubt at all that if war broke out the German service 
organization would have to become an integral part of the 
British Army in Germany. It is little more than an act of book- 
keeping to incorporate the British divisions now in Germany 
into a European Army. Field-Marshal Montgomery has 
declared himself in favour of the step, and nobody can say that 
an idea which has his support is militarily impracticable. I do 
not suggest that we can join the present scheme. But we know 
that it is more than likely to founder. What I do propose is that 
Britain should take the initiative in putting forward a new plan 
for a different form of European Army. The present Treaty 
would be the basis of it, but it would have to be modified along 
the lines I have suggested The very fact of British willingness 
to join would induce the Continental countries to make the 
necessary modifications The new European Army would be 
much more tightly knit than N A T O and more thoroughly 
international. It would be less rigidly controlled than the 
European Defence Community. 

It might be much easier to make the British people under- 
stand the need for Britain to identify herself with Europe in 
this way than many politicians think. Even the Daily Mirror, a 
newspaper which never gets very far away from popular feeling, 
has come out in favour of the inclusion of Britain in a European 
Army. For those who fear German rearmament this is the 
surest way of controlling German armed forces, if the need 
arises for such control. For those who dream of an international 
police force, an international army of this kind is the first step 
towards it. It is notable that at a recent conference of European 
Socialist parties, ten voted in favour of the European Defence 
Community against one — the German Socialist party which is 
strangely unwilling to see German armed forces limited in 
sovereignty, as they would be in the European Defence Com- 
munity. This is another reason for acting before German will- 
ingness to allow German armed forces to be under international 
control evaporates. It could lead to a practical and organic 
growth towards federalism. It is certainly in accord with 
any realistic analysis of the political and military situation. 
The Russians, with a unified command over their own forces 
and those of the satellites, have a great advantage over us. 
Only a working and workable European Army with Britain in 
it could give us manceuvrability equivalent to that of the 
Russians. Europe in this way would become stronger: less 
fearful of Soviet Russia and less dependent on America. 








THE DJILAS CRISIS 
Richard Lowenthal 


A modern totalitarian revolution, like any true revolution, 
succeeds only when an urgent, immediate task has to be per- 
formed which the traditionally recognized forces of a given 
society are unwilling or unable to perform. But — again like any 
true revolution — it succeeds by proclaiming utopian aims which 
far transcend the immediate task that is really on the agenda. 
Once that has been accomplished the need to struggle on to- 
wards those utopian goals becomes the justification for the 
desire of the revolutionary régime to perpetuate its dictatorial 
power, although it has in fact become an obstacle to further 
social development. But, as the history of the French Revolu- 
tion shows, the appeal to utopian aims loses its hold on the 
masses at that stage, and is insufficient by itself to prevent the 
disintegration of dictatorial rule: only in the twentieth century 
have revolutionary parties perfected the totalitarian machinery 
which enables them to outlive their original function. 

This change in the role of the ruling party is always accom- 
panied by conflicts among the leaders, and we have come to 
regard it as normal that those who are defeated complain about 
lack of freedom of discussion inside the party and about the 
degeneration of the dictatorship. But all these debates have for 
their background the common assumption that the rule of the 
party itself must, of course, continue in the interest of its sacred 
aims — as it were, within the walls of an ideological fortress 
which has become a prison for the intellect of its inhabitants. 

The uniqueness of the case of Milovan Djilas, until recently 
Vice-President of Yugoslavia, is that here an as yet undefeated 
member of the leading group of a ruling party, at the very 
height of his power and influence, broke through the walls of 
this prison and boldly challenged the basic assumptions from 
which even Trotsky never managed to free himself after years 
of exile. In a series of brilliantly penetrating articles, which 
were published by the official organ of the ‘League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia’ for almost three months running, 
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Djilas developed the idea that the revolution had achieved its 
concrete and immediate aims — the destruction of the old 
ruling classes and the laying of the foundations of a socialist 
society; that loyalty to the new institutions, and understanding 
of the direction in which they must develop, was no longer a 
monopoly of the Communists; that long-term historical aims, 
as distinct from immediate practical ones, were a legitimate 
object of theoretical speculation, but no compass for political 
action; that the tendency of the Communist machine to claim 
a monopoly of the true socialist consciousness, and of dedication 
to the long-term aims of Communism, was a cover for the 
attempt to preserve outworn privileges; and that this attempt, 
by interfering with the growth of democratic self-government 
and with the legal security and equality of all citizens, had 
become an obstacle to the immediate task of broadening the 
basis of popular support for the régime. 

When at last the challenge was taken up, Djilas was of course 
utterly defeated. All the vested interests of Party rule, all the 
instincts of self-preservation of a machine to which he himself 
belonged, were against him. Condemned and stripped of all 
Party functions — though not, be it noted, of Party member- 
ship — by the Central Committee, he withdrew and resigned all 
his positions in public life. There is nothing surprising in all 
this: in a rather mild variant it conforms to the expected pat- 
tern. The surprising fact, which requires explanation, is that a 
man in his position could conceive these ideas and could go on 
publishing them in the official press for so long. It is here that 
the phenomenon of Djilas merges into the puzzle of present- 
day Yugoslavia. 

a 


* * 





* 





Tito’s Yugoslavia is to-day a one-party state, modified by 
considerable elements of personal and economic freedom and 
of decentralized self-government. Its rulers do not wish and 
cannot afford to return to full-scale totalitarianism; but 
neither can they afford to abolish one-party rule. The break 
with totalitarianism was made necessary by the conflict with 
Moscow and the consequent need both for a broader political 
base and for greater economic efficiency in an isolated country. 
The abolition of one-party rule is prevented by the pressure of 
a party machine which is still indispensable for governing the 
country, and by its stubborn insistence on a doctrinaire and 
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unpopular agricultural policy. The resulting half-way house is 
much more tolerable for the people in general than the previous 
totalitarian régime, but rather uncomfortable for the rulers. 

Although the Yugoslav Communist leaders had shown much 
originality and independence in their conquest of power, 
Moscow and Belgrade did not at the time of their break differ 
about the nature of the new state and its economy; the real 
conflicts then concerned Yugoslavia’s right to conduct an inde- 
pendent forward policy in the Balkans, to move towards 
economic independence from the Soviet Union by rapid in- 
dustrialization, and to show the door to Soviet snoopers. But 
once the break was a fact, and hope for a change of mind in 
Moscow had faded, the Yugoslav leaders had to explain to 
their followers that Russia’s lapse into imperialism was due to 
internal failure to find the right road towards socialism, and 
had to discover a more attractive road of their own. At the 
same time, they were suffering severely from the sudden 
rupture of all trade ties with Soviet Europe, and were therefore 
under urgent pressure to find a method of economic planning 
which would be less wasteful than the Soviet system of detailed 
administrative control from the centre. Their solution was to 
condemn the Stalinist régime as ‘bureaucratic’, to try and 
replace their own bureaucracy as far as possible by elected 
organs of self-government, and to restore the incentives to 
economic efficiency, by reducing central economic planning to 
essentials. 

Under modern conditions, the perpetuation of totalitarian 
party rule depends on a merger between the victorious party 
and the administrative and economic bureaucracy. That 
merger has been Stalin’s most original achievement — the 
decisive historical result of the great ‘purge’ of the "thirties, in 
which both the Party and the new bureaucracy (including the 
Army) were decapitated: by driving the frightened bureau- 
crats into the Party and thoroughly changing the social com- 
position of the latter, Stalin purged it of any remaining pro- 
letarian tendencies, but at the same time broke the bureau- 
crats’ independence and forged the instrument of his ‘perman- 
ent revolution from above’. The Yugoslav leaders, by attacking 
bureaucracy as the root of all Stalinist evil, and explaining it - 
wrongly — as a passing by-product of the victorious proletarian 
struggle against the remnants of the capitalist system (instead 
of recognizing it as a necessary element in modern industrial 
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society), precluded themselves from consolidating a totalitarian 
system on Stalinist lines; yet, by leaving the Party monopoly 
intact, they retained the original focus of the totalitarian 
impulse. 

The far-reaching internal reforms inspired by this anti- 
bureaucratic analysis have achieved considerable success in 
giving Yugoslavs a freer and happier life than is enjoyed by her 
neighbours in the Soviet orbit, but sooner or later they have all 
come up against the limitations and contradictions of the basic 
doctrine. The replacement of detailed administrative planning 
from the centre by the working of the market, combined with 
profit-sharing by the workers, has since the beginning of 1952 
led to a noticeable lowering of costs and acceleration of turn- 
over, and to a vast improvement in supplies of consumer goods 
to the population — long before the Soviet ‘New Look’ was 
dreamed of. The decentralization of a large sector of invest- 
ment, by leaving part of the funds in the hands of local ‘pro- 
duction councils’, introduced in stages since last summer, is 
expected to bring about a switch from long-term industrializa- 
tion projects to immediately useful improvements in agriculture 
and local industry, on a much firmer foundation than similar 
changes now announced in the Soviet empire. The bold aboli- 
tion of compulsory agricultural deliveries at the end of 1951, 
courageously maintained with the help of food imports after 
the 1952 drought, has led to improved relations between 
Government and peasants, expressed in less hoarding and a 
tendency to increased cultivation. The realization that most of 
the collective farms were not competitive under the new condi- 
tions and had failed to outstrip the productivity of the individual 
peasants, even led the Yugoslav leaders in the spring of 1953 
boldly to permit the collective farmers to quit or dissolve the 
kolkhoz — a freedom which was promptly used by the large 
majority of them — and to proclaim that the way forward to 
socialism in agriculture would lead in most cases not through 
‘kolkhozes of the Soviet type’, but through co-operatives with 
joint investments but separate land ownership. But at that point 
the limit was reached: the Party cadres rebelled against a 
reform which destroyed the stronghold of their power in the 
village and left their arch-enemies, the prosperous peasants, or 
‘kulaks’, triumphant. They had to be appeased by a new law 
reducing maximum individual land holdings to 25 acres in- 
stead of 75 as before: this was proposed partly in order to get 
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some extra land for kolkhozes of former landless labourers left 
high and dry by the departure of the landowning peasants, but 
it was justified chiefly on the ground that the desired improve- 
ment of agricultural productivity must not be allowed to pro- 
ceed under ‘kulak’ leadership, because that would enable the 
wealthy peasants to ‘rally the village against the Party’. 

The Yugoslav leaders did not dare to say to the peasants: 
‘enrich yourselves’, as Bukharin had done in Russia before his 
fall; having recognized, by their virtual abandonment of col- 
lectivization, that the ‘class struggle against the kulak’ was not 
necessary for the economic development of a socialist agri- 
culture, they returned to the attack on nakedly political 
grounds. Again, the increasing devolution to elected organs of 
self-government on all levels was supposed to be balanced by 
the ‘Leninist discipline’ of the Communists in all those organs. 
In fact, the works councils to which management of the social- 
ized enterprises was handed over in 1950 had little practical 
importance at first, but began to develop a vigorous life of their 
own as soon as central administrative planning ended; and 
both they and the higher organs administering the communes, 
districts, and national republics, soon began to fight for their 
respective particular interests, as democratically controlled 
bodies do all over the world. If the Party did not try to stop 
this tendency, the conflict of interests, particularly between the 
backward regions dependent on subsidies for their develop- 
ment, and the more productive ones unwilling to subsidize 
them — was bound to be reflected soon inside the Communist 
organization, as has indeed happened; if Communist discipline 
did intervene, discussion was at once stifled and the new 
organs of self-government became lifeless. The same went for 
the local organizations of the ‘National Front’, renamed 
‘Socialist Alliance of the Working People’ a year ago: if the 
Communists laid down the law, discussion languished; if they 
held back, the results of ‘socialist democracy’ would sometimes 
be awkward, even in the designation of candidates for parlia- 
mentary elections, at least in the countryside. 

Finally, parallel with the progress of devolution and the 
restoration of a market economy went some other reforms, not 
less important because less advertised: the extension of leisure 
time — the end of compulsory ‘spontaneous’ demonstrations 
and compulsory ‘political education’ for the masses; the 
relaxation of police pressure, which made it possible to talk 
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critically of the day’s problems to strangers without fear, so 
long as one did not engage in active and organized opposition 
to the régime; the ending of intellectual isolation through the 
import of Western books and films, and the appearance of 
Western newspapers in the coffee-houses. Those were the 
things that first struck the Western visitor as radically different 
from life in a totalitarian country, and they were responsible 
for creating the atmosphere without which discussion in the 
mass organizations and self-governing councils could never 
have developed as much as it did. But they were also respon- 
sible for making many Communists, particularly many old 
partisan veterans with limited knowledge and horizon, feel 
insecure, and causing the Communist Party as a whole to feel 
more and more uncertain about the precise nature of its tasks 
under the new conditions. 





* * * 





* 





The Yugoslav leaders first became aware of the internal 
contradictions of their position in the form of difficulties inside 
their own Party. At the sixth Party congress, held at Zagreb in 
November 1952, they tried to define its new role and, as an 
outward sign, changed its name to ‘League of Communists’. 
Henceforth, Communists were not to claim positions for them- 
selves, and authority for their opinions, on the strength of their 
Party membership alone, but should influence the decisions of 
the democratic organs. of self-government and the popular 
organizations by argument only: they were to lead without 
commanding, and prove their ideological superiority in free 
discussion, instead of expecting it to be taken for granted. It 
fell to Milovan Djilas to explain this to the Yugoslav and 
foreign press: it meant, he said, that they would gradually 
cease to be a Leninist party holding a monopoly of power, and 
more and more become an educational organization. The 
reason was not that they had abandoned Leninism, but that 
they had entered a stage of democratic development which 
Lenin had not lived to see in his own country. Thus, when 
during the present crisis Djilas was first accused of having 
offended against the decisions of the Sixth Congress, he replied 
that he had himself helped in drafting them. In fact, the 
accusation is meaningless, because whatever the decisions are, 
the Party could never act on them. Within a few months of the 
Congress it turned out that the Communist rank-and-file, and 
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even the middle ranks of the hierarchy, just were not the kind 
of élite who could run the country by democratic argument; 
most of them, if they had ever known what democratic argu- 
ment was, had long unlearnt the habit. Unable to stand their 
ground in free discussion, they either fell back on intimidation 
or, if sternly warned by their leaders against that course, sub- 
sided into grumbling passivity. Thus while Marshal Tito’s 
policy of reform, and his vigorous defence of Yugoslav inter- 
ests, gained a steadily broadening popular support for him and 
for the basic institutions of the régime, there developed among 
the Party members a sense of isolation and a creeping dis- 
content. 

The crisis came into the open after the decree permitting 
dissolution of collective farms had been issued at the end of 
March 1953. After weeks of hectic excitement — the first real 
Party discussion in years! — the embattled Party machine in 
May secured the new maximum law to consolidate its endan- 
gered power in the countryside. Vice-President Edward 
Kardelj, the chief doctrinaire of the Party and initiator of many 
previous reforms, had been decisive by throwing his weight on 
its side — as he was to be decisive by sounding the alert against 
Djilas eight months later. In June, the Central Committee met 
in plenary session to reassert the need for disciplined, regular 
activity by all Party members, and also to issue a first warning 
against ‘Westernizing’ deviations. But though the acute con- 
flict was over, the permanent unsettlement of a ruling party, 
whose members were ordered to be active but no longer knew 
how, continued ; and Djilas has admitted that this time he was 
no longer convinced by the official formula, and that from then 
on he started searching for deeper causes and more drastic 
remedies. 

The solution, when he found it, was startlingly simple: the 
task of the monopoly party in a socialist democracy could not 
be defined, because there was none. The revolutionary party, 
with its strict Leninist discipline, had been necessary to conquer 
power and lay the foundations of the new society; but now this 
society was happily developing on democratic lines, and a self- 
styled élite working under centralist discipline could only 
hamper the growth of self-government. The Communists had 
gathered valuable experience in their revolutionary past; dis- 
cussion on problems of social development among them, on a 
voluntary basis, could be useful and productive, and for that 
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reason their League should continue to exist. But there was 
absolutely no case for compulsory training of members in an 
‘official’ doctrine, for regular membership meetings, for acting 
under discipline in the ‘Socialist Alliance of Working People’ 
or in the organs of self-government — because Communists had 
no special recipe for the solution of future problems which 
distinguished them in any way from other loyal and productive 
citizens. The Party, or League, might continue, but Party rule 
must end. And end it surely would, once Party officials were 
pensioned off, and once it ceased to be the only group acting 
under central discipline in an otherwise decentralized society. 

One can now see why Djilas succeeded in breaking through 
the walls of totalitarian thought: the walls had been cracked 
by several years of Titoist reforms, and the cracks had become 
visible during a year of critical discussion about the tasks of 
the Party. But if that is so, another question arises: can he 
really have been the only one of the leaders to perceive the 
answer? And why did they let him go on so long before they 
turned against him? 


~ * 





ok 





* 


In fact, the Djilas affair has posed two different problems: 
the intellectual question of why there is a crisis, and the prac- 
tical question of how the Yugoslav State can survive it. 
Djilas’ achievement as a theorist consists in having answered 
the first question; his failure as a politician consists in not even 
having asked the second one. But it is this second question which 
must be the pressing concern of Marshal Tito and his closest 
associates. 

Tito is without doubt fully aware that he and his govern- 
ment to-day enjoy far wider popular support than his Party; 
he has proved it again ‘and again by addressing the people of 
Yugoslavia in completely undoctrinaire language, as it were 
over the heads of the Party. In his public speeches he deals 
with the defence of Yugoslav independence, with the unity of 
her nationalities, with the need to modernize the country and 
to raise its standard of living; he seeks to identify the concept 
of ‘socialism’ with these concrete and present issues of national 
life, rather than with an abstract and universal Party doctrine 
containing utopian elements. Even in the critical session which 
condemmed Djilas, he left the doctrinaire refutation of his 
heretical views to Kardelj, confining himself to the straight- 
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forward practical argument that the liquidation of Party dis- 
cipline, hence of Party rule, would lead to anarchy — and 
through that to counter-revolution. 

Now this might not be true if the Party would happily accept 
Djilas’ ideas, and if every Party official who now holds respon- 
sible office were to go on loyally performing his duties according 
to his conscience after the abolition of discipline. But it would 
be literally true if the change were made against the will of the 
Party machine — for there is nothing to take its place. There is, 
of course, no such thing as a-non-political civil service: even 
the officers corps consists largely of Communists trained in the 
civil war. If the Party is pushed aside, there is absolutely no 
machinery left for linking government and people, and holding 
the multi-national state together. Even if Tito were fully as 
sceptical as Djilas of the Party’s ability to solve its problems 
and become a democratic élite, he could for this reason never 
accept Djilas’ conclusion: he would have to go on working with 
the existing Party, while trying to train something better, and 
gradually to reduce its powers. 

In the second place, even a Party willing to give up its mono- 
polistic privileges could not preserve its control by democratic 
means while it pursued the present agricultural policy. This 
policy is still anti-kulak, on the Leninist theory that the small 
and medium peasants can be won over to pursue the ‘class 
struggle in the village’ against the kulak, side by side with the 
proletariat. In effect, it is anti-peasant because every individual 
peasant sees himself as potentially prosperous, and therefore 
identifies his interests normally with those of the kulak. Wher- 
ever freedom of discussion becomes really effective, it at once 
becomes apparent that there is in the villages a solid majority 
against this policy — and 70 per cent of the Yugoslav popula- 
tion live in villages. 

There is in all the writings of Djilas no sign that he is aware 
of this problem. It is not true that they are the writings of a 
littérateur lacking contact with real life: they are brimful of 
realistic examples of Party interference with the administra- 
tion, the courts, the organs of self-government, and of the 
Party’s internal confusion. But it is true that they show no 
contact with economic problems, and above all with the pro- 
blems of the countryside. Here is the real meaning of Kardelj’s 
charge that Djilas has abandoned materialism, that he never 
mentions the connection between socialism, the Party and the 
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working class: Kardelj’s insistence on the Leninist fiction that 
Communist Party rule is the political form of the ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ is his way of expressing the fact that it is the 
rule of a minority over the peasant majority of the nation. 
That rule could to-day be abandoned without sacrificing any 
of the real achievements of the Yugoslav revolution — the 
federalist structure of the state, the socialization of industry, 
the basic steps towards technical modernization; but it could 
be abandoned only if the régime were willing to conclude peace 
with the peasants. Unless that is done first, the end of Party 
rule is bound to be the beginning of a peasant counter- 
revolution — a counter-revolution which in the Catholic areas 
would probably be led by the Church, and would entail the 
breaking up of the country into the constituent nationalities. 
In fact, there is only one conceivable way in which the Party 
monopoly could be abolished without leading either to a pro- 
Soviet rising of Party diehards or to a counter-revolution: if it 
were done, after long and careful preparation, by the Party 
leadership itself. We have no reason to assume that Tito has 
any intention of doing so; but he has taken many steps away 
from totalitarianism under the pressure of circumstances, and 
he has shown so much awareness of the Party’s weaknesses that 
further steps in this direction might be expected from him. We 
know from his own speech against Djilas that he approved of 
the beginning of the series of articles, when Djilas was still 
dealing with partial aspects of the problem and was himself not 
yet aware to what conclusions the argument would take him; 
only when he openly attacked the principle of Party discipline 
and the Party’s claim to leadership was Tito persuaded of the 
need to intervene. But Dijilas realized the need of working with 
and through the leadership as little as the problem of an 
alternative state machine or that of relations with the peasant 
majority: he went ahead on his own, following the dialectics of 
his argument, and when he met resistance at last, he replied 
with a bitter personal satire on the ‘inner circle’ of leaders and 
its style of life, which was far below the level of his other work 
and made it easy to attack him for ‘giving ammunition to the 
enemy’. He thus ensured his personal downfall as well as the 
defeat of his policy. 
* 


* * 





* 





Yet what an incredible spectacle it has been: the lifelong 
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Communist, the tough partisan leader from the Montenegrin 
mountains, the honoured member of the innermost council of 
the dictatorship, discovers that true democracy requires the 
abolition of one-party rule — and, without bothering for a 
moment about the problems of the transition period, proceeds 
like a political Parsifal to proclaim his discovery from the 
house-tops! Without consulting his colleagues he uses his posi- 
tion to publish his ideas in the official Party organ, thereby 
deliberately appealing over their heads to public opinion. 
This fantastic feat, made possible by the degree of previous 
relaxation and by the initial uncertainty and surprise of his 
colleagues in the face of so bold a challenge, had a 
double result: it caused intense nationwide intellectual 
excitement, followed by a tightening of Party dogma and con- 
trol. For weeks and months, Djilas’ ideas were passionately 
discussed in the universities, the Party units, even the villages 
of Yugoslavia, as nothing had been discussed there for many 
year: the intelligentsia in particular, not only outside but also 
inside the Party, seems to have supported him, while many 
important officials wavered and hesitated. Then, after his con- 
demnation, the country gradually settled down again, while 
inside the Party the doctrines of minority dictatorship, per- 
manent class struggle, and Leninist discipline, were more 
strictly interpreted than for some time before, and ‘Western- 
izing’ and ‘Social-Democratic’ tendencies more severely con- 
demned. But that is not the end of the story, The basic demo- 
cratic reforms of the past years have not been undone, and 
while they are in force the dilemma of the Party’s role remains 
unsolved. It was not discussed at the Central Committee meet- 
ing which condemned Djilas, but another special meeting has 
meanwhile been summoned to consider it. The contradictions 
of a one-party State that does not want to be totalitarian 
remain: and, thanks to Djilas, their implications have become 
clear to all who are not wilfully blind. In the past these contra- 
dictions have been the motive force of ever new changes, 
experiments, discussions and reforms; Djilas’ unique heresy 
has only been the latest product of an intellectual ferment that 
has no example in a one-party State since the very early years 
of the Russian Revolution. As the lonely figure of the Monte- 
negrin firebrand retires from the scene, the only safe prediction 
is that we have not yet seen the end of the drama. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





The Editor, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Sir, 

It is refreshing to turn from the emotional hyperbole in your 
February issue to the moderate and balanced appraisal of the 
situation in Malaya contributed by Mr Derrick Sington. One 
can turn away incredulously from the picture of General 
Templer painted by Dr Purcell without subscribing to the 
starry-eyed estimates of the General’s achievements in a 
section of the Press. It does not detract from those achievements 
to say that it is timely to be reminded of the foundations laid 
by General Briggs. 

In a recent number of the Straits Budget a contributor quotes 
some flattering references to the General made by his detractor 
not so long ago. The sudden change of heart is remarkable. 
Perhaps the Doctor has reason to complain of his treatment in 
Malaya in the autumn of 1952, but it is strange that personal 
considerations should have so influenced his judgment in the 
whole field of Malayan affairs. When to this is added long 
absence from the country and a lack of first-hand experience 
of the emergency, one has every reason to accept his opinions 
to-day with the greatest reserve. 

Scorn and ridicule are poured upon almost every important 
line of action pursued by the Malayan Government during 
the past few years. Little or nothing appears on the credit side 
of the ledger, and no attempt is made at an objective assessment 
of debatable matters. General Templer may be the main 
target, but all who have held major administrative responsi- 
bilities during this period are in the line of fire. 

Malaya is not a British Colony, a tabula rasa on which the 
British Government can write what it pleases. The fate of the 
Malayan Union in 1946 shows how awakened Malay nationa- 
lism rallied against the attempted aboiition of the ‘obsolete 
feudal boundaries between the States.’ The existence of the 
Malay States and their Rulers renders impossible the exercise 
of unfettered autocracy. by a High Commissioner who — unlike 
Louis XIV -cannot claim that Etat ¢c’est moi. 
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Many people would welcome a simpler and less expensive 
pattern for the government of five million people in an area the 
size of England, but the British Government certainly holds 
no mandate to make drastic changes. These, if and when they 
occur, will be by act of the Malayan peoples themselves in a 
more democratic future. 

Where indeed would we be to-day if we ignored the lessons 
of 1946 and re-lit the fires of Malay distrust ? The full co-opera- 
tion of the Malays has been essential in the struggle against 
armed Communist imperialism: divided we should all have 
perished. 

At the time of Sir Henry Gurney’s murder there was some 
dissatisfaction in the State Administrations, who were in the 
forefront of the battle, at the apparent lack of drive at federal 
headquarters. General Templer supplied that drive in full 
measure, and moreover it was he-—the supposed autocrat — 
who consulted the views and wishes of the State Governments, 
and those fighting the battle on the ground, to an extent un- 
dreamt of under the previous régime. 

Mr Sington deals realistically with the new citizenship 
laws. Many differing view-points had to be reconciled before 
these could be enacted. This took time, and the whole matter 
was in train a year and more before General Templer appeared 
on the scene. These laws no doubt are complex and far from 
ideal, but they represent the highest common factor of agree- 
mient possible at this time. 

To imply that General Templer is responsible for the 
report of the Committee on Elections to the Federal Council is 
a poor compliment to the forty-six representative gentlemen 
who were members of it. It is true that they were not sanctified 
by election themselves, but we must make a start somewhere 
and there would indeed be no ballot-boxes if someone had not 
invented them. To say that the Committee recommends 
the direct reversal of political advance by suggesting a change 
from a wholly nominated Council to one with between forty 
and sixty elected members, sounds like the Red Queen talking 
on the other side of the Looking Glass. 

The New Village Councils are frowned on because they are 
‘not comparable with self-governing bodies of the sort known 
in Britain, for they have not anything like the same powers and 
their membership is strictly controlled by Government.’ These 
vague words contain one definite but incorrect statement of 
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fact. So far from their membership being strictly controlled 
by Government, they consist of persons freely elected by adult 
suffrage in the village or mukim (parish). The District Officer 
has powers of supervision, particularly in the matter of spending 
revenue, which is not surprising at the start of a new venture; 
and anyone familiar with District Officers will know that these 
overworked officials will be only too pleased if the Councils 
can carry on with the minimum of interference. Surely the 
comparison should be with the previous non-existence of any 
such councils, rather than with parish councils in England 
where local self-government has been practised for centuries. 

The Gurkha officer who spoke of the bandits as foxes to be 
hunted and slaughtered has incurred the Doctor’s displeasure. 
Similar expressions likely to wound the susceptibilities of the 
Mau Mau have recently been discussed in the Press. A little 
heart-searching on the part of the persons holding these views is 
recommended. Did they, a few years ago, agree with the saying 
that the only good German is a dead one? Did they gleefully 
count the score of German machines and pilots shot down 
from the summer skies of England in 1940, of German sub- 
marines and their crews sunk in all the oceans of the world? 
One need hold no brief for the Luftwaffe, the Wehrmacht and 
the U-boats to be nauseated by the mawkish sentiment which 
denies to German enemies what it will concede to armed 
Communist morons and blood-drunk savages. 

There were doubtless hard-faced women in the East before 
the days of Mrs Hawksbee and Mrs Riever. The point is a 
small one, but let us look in fairness at the other side of the 
medal, at the women of our race in the St John’s Ambulance 
Brigade and the Red Cross Organization who have left home 
and family to carry on their devoted medical mission in 
scores of New Villages and Malay Kampongs. 

After pages of destructive criticism we find one positive 
suggestion — that the Emergency Regulations be lifted every- 
where now, so that free elections can be held in an atmosphere 
favourable to the emergence of national leaders. These regula- 
tions are being progressively removed in newly declared 
‘White Areas’, but to abolish them everywhere at one stroke 
would deal a catastrophic blow at the morale of the whole 
population. How gladly the Central Executive Committee of 
the Malayan Communist Party would agree with this sugges- 
tion! A study of the vernacular Press and the speeches of 
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unofficial members in all the various Councils shows clearly 
that the Emergency Regulations have not stifled criticism of 
Government, or prevented the appearance upon the scene of 
an increasing number of politicians. 

The establishment of a Malayan nation on democratic 
foundations is being held up for more fundamental reasons, 
the chief being the mutual distrust between the Malays 
and the Chinese. We hope that this distrust is on the wane, 
but it will require something more than the cancellation of the 
Emergency Regulations -or ballot-boxes for all—to hasten 
and complete the process. The education of all races together 
in the new national schools should work wonders in this 
direction, but the results of this are a generation away. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES Corry. 


40 LENNOX GARDENS, 8.W.I 
to March, 1954 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, 
My article was intended as an impression of General Templer 


in his capacity of High Commissioner (of him, as a person, I know 
nothing) which might help to convey something of the atmo- 
sphere of autocracy and repression in which Malaya is to be 
coerced into nationhood. The truth of my delineation was not 
challenged by Mr Sington, while Mr Corry, from the same 
broad facts, arrives at conclusions somewhat more favourable 
to the General. Your readers should now be in a fair position to 
make up their minds for themselves. It is true that the direct 
impact upon my consciousness of the Templer régime shocked 
me into a reconsideration of British policy in Malaya from first 
principles, but my criticisms go far beyond personal considera- 
tions and, indeed, in the final issue, are directed against past 
and present British Governments. 

I regret that when I feel constrained to criticize, or indict, the 
existing policy, some of my old friends and colleagues should be, 
or consider themselves to be, in the line of fire. But this, I fear, 
is inevitable. One basic difference between Mr Corry and my- 
self is that he feels strongly that Malaya can be admitted to self- 
government only by graduated gifts from ‘above’, accompanied 
by rigid security safeguards, while I feel equally strongly that 
a Malayan nation can come into being only by the spontaneous 
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action of the people themselves, freed from the iron framework 
of the Emergency regulations. (I cannot deal with Mr Corry’s 
points here, but I have dealt with them all in my book, now in 
the press — though the book, I fear, will outrage him even more 
than what I have said or published already). 

It is true that Mr Corry has had far greater experience of the 
front line in Malaya than I have, but, for his part, he may be 
willing to concede that I have a much closer acquaintance with 
the general political setting of the Far East, in which Malaya is 
such a small and artificial unit. Moreover, the psychology of 
crisis (‘the only good German is a dead German’), inevitable 
though it may be in the front line, is no state of mind in which 
to address oneself to long-term solutions. 

Yours faithfully, 
VicroR PURCELL. 


10 LYNDEWODE ROAD, CAMBRIDGE, 
March, 14, 1954. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Str, — I was interested in the article ‘No Appeal against 
the Past’ with which you began last month’s Comment. It 
summed up clearly the position of ex-Communists who suf- 
fered from ‘a bout of adolescent political measles’. Though long 
since recovered, they find themselves dogged by a past they are 
not allowed ever to shake off. . . “They will just be told, by the 
government department concerned, that the trip is off and no 
reasons can be given.’ 

However, it is by no means only ex-Communists who are 
treated in this way. I had a precisely similar experience, though 
I have never been a member of the Communist Party — open 
or under cover — or taken any part whatever in Communist 
political activities. I imagine there must be others in the same 
situation. 

Though our position is no worse than that of ex-Com- 
munists as regards practical disabilities, it is more mystifying, 
and might be held to be more unjust. It is a measure of the 
individual’s helplessness against the power of our invisible 


watchdogs, that I prefer to sign myself simply 
Non-ComMunisT. 


(Weare publishing this unsigned letter, whose sender is well- 
known to us, because we feel the subject to be important.—£d.) 













REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE FRENCH REVIEWS 
Anthony Hartley 


Recent numbers of French reviews as usual show signs of greater 
activity on the political than on the literary front. Not that 
there is not plenty of literary discussion: the publication of the 
first volume of St-John Perse’s collected works has given rise to 
several articles on a poet who has suddenly appeared in the 
position of a grand old man of letters (a post for which there is 
always more eager competition in France than in England). 
In the December number of Za Table Ronde Roger Caillois 
overcomes his dislike of poetry to the point of examining 
St-John Perse’s imagery, demonstrating rather than drawing 
conclusions from an abundance of quotations. Since the essay 
forms part of a nearly completed book, perhaps conclusions 
were not to be expected, but for all its rigour and sense of 
language M. Caillois’ criticism leaves one feeling cheated and 
unsatisfied. In the end it is difficult to make out what he really 
does think. Pierre Berger is better in Preuves (November No.): 
he is certainly right in describing St-John Perse as a poet 
peculiarly dedicated to the cult and glorification of human 
achievement. The Anabdase, in fact, like that of Xenophon, is a 
march towards the sea, but the sea is envisaged as a means of 
flight, a pathway for human aspiration. Though, as M. Berger 
points out, Chateaubriand is the obvious comparison, there is 
more affirmation than romantic quest in St-John Perse. The 
sea or the steppe are not so much infinitely receding horizons 
as infinite potentialities. It is not for nothing that Malraux has 
found the correlative of this poetry in Greco-Buddhist art. In 
it humanism mingles with a sense of eternity: 
And when St-John Perse examines the account we have 
drawn up of his poetic work, he may feel the same pride (as 


the medizval scribes) at having been patiently able to con- 
struct incunabula with the impatient splendours of the world. 


In fact, it is difficult to see who else can be considered as in 
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the running for the position of Great French Poet. A look 
around the reviews only confirms the impression that since 
1930 there has been a singular decline of poetic talent in 
France. The January number of the WV (2) RF contains some 
pleasant verse from Jules Supervielle (who is always pleasant 
and can be exciting on his day), and the February number of 
Esprit reveals that Henri Pichette, whose Apodémes once pro- 
mised better things, has relapsed into a regularity where the 
classic monotony of French verse makes itself heard beneath 
what are apparently irregular stanzaic forms. These are not 
the poets of the future. They are rather sign-posts at the end of 
a great, but exhausted, tradition. The reasons for this exhaustion 
are complex, but certain of them stand out. The perpetual 
metrical crisis that has bedevilled French poetry ever since 
Hugo is partly responsible, and also the fact that no genuine 
adaptation of poetry to modern life has taken place in France. 
The major literary movement of the twenties and thirties was 
Surrealism and this, contrary to its origins and to its avowed 
aims, represented a withdrawal of poetry from life, rather than 
an enlargement of subject-matter, of the type carried out by 
Eliot in English-speaking countries. In French poetry to-day 
there is both a restriction of theme and exhaustion of language. 

Perhaps Rimbaud and Mallarmé did too much, perhaps the 

language sank under them as they explored its possibilities, so 
that the only thing left for a Valéry was to write poetry about 

poetry — a process which produced some beautiful incestuous 

verses, but left his Pythoness even more closely chained than 

she was before. Since then there has almost been silence: 

significantly enough the best poets — Eluard or Ponge — have 

concentrated on little things, on objects. A re-establishment of 
contact with the sensual world was necessary, but has hardly 

been achieved. Meanwhile the novel remains the dominant 

literary form. M. E.-M. Cioran observes in his disabused way 

in the W(2) RF: 


A genre reaches universality when it attracts minds not 
naturally drawn to it. But ironically enough it is precisely 
they who undermine it: they introduce problems opposed to 
its real nature, they diversify it, pervert and overload it, until 
they have destroyed its form. Anyone who does not care about 
the future of the novel should be glad to see philosophers 
writing novels. Every time philosophers creep into literary 
life, it is to exploit its confusion or precipitate its downfall. 
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M. Cioran would himself see the novel disappear without 
too much regret. He regards the form as a consequence of the 
modern preoccupation with history and psychology: ‘the 
novel would have been inconceivable at a period of great 
metaphysical activity.’ His revolt against it is that of the 
would-be metaphysician against the limitations imposed by 
that human life of which the novel aspires to be too faithful a 
representation. But he knows that this revolt cannot succeed: 


Let me be understood: the most powerful if not the greatest 
books that I have read were novels. Which does not prevent 
me from hating the vision from which they came. Hopeless 
hatred. For if I aspire to another world, to any world except 
our own, yet I know that I shall never reach it... . 


Life holds him too fast, the life of the world and the life of the 
novel, but this analysis of a literary form is interesting in spite 
of the dead énd to which it seems to lead. Surely, however, a 
novel is far more of an abstract pattern than M. Cioran is 
willing to admit? Behind characterization and realistic descrip- 
tion lurks the order which must be present in every work of art 
if it is to succeed, and in neglecting it M. Cioran underestimates 
the possibilities of the form. However, his under-estimate has 
the advantage of dealing with fundamentals, and his indict- 
ment of the novelist’s limitations will make some writers wince 
and others murmur ‘Kafka’. 

As to the present situation of the French novel, the philo- 
sophical invasion appears to be lessening in intensity, and even 
a writer like Sartre might more conveniently be called a moral- 
ist than a philosopher. On the whole the attempt to introduce 
values into literature which has been going on (particularly in 
the field of the novel) is a healthy sign. It is, at any rate, a sign 
which English critics should welcome, since reliance on moral 
tone rather than on psychological subtlety is the traditional 
method of the serious English novel. But, of course, the other 
tendency is also represented in France: a writer like Julien 
Gracq, for all his debt to the Surrealists, has shown himself, in 
Le Rivage des Syrtes, for instance, to have learnt much from 
Stendhal in the handling of character and dialogue — in the 
use of that indescribable dialectic with which Henri Beyle was 
able to unite the dissimilar people who inhabit his world. A 
Célia Bertin or a Roger Nimier, whatever one may think of 
them as writers, represent a return to psychology and personal 
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- relations as the subject-matter of the novel. They are interested 


in the differences between individuals rather than in their 
resemblances, and in this they part company, not only from 
Camus and Sartre, but also from Malraux and Bernanos, from 
the most considerable of the novelists of the thirties. It is likely 
that, when the next great novelist comes along, he will confirm 
a return to the central tradition of the French novel, to an 
interest in human experience and human vagaries. However, 
for this to be so after Proust, considerable technical innovations 
will be necessary, and there is as yet no sign that the younger 
generation of writers has begun to resolve the problem. More- 
over, it would be unfortunate if the undoubted widening of 
subject-matter carried out by Malraux, Sartre and others were 
not preserved. The fate of French poetry shows the danger 
lying in wait for the literary theorist: that of pushing his ideas 
to the point where it becomes impossible for anyone to take up 
where he left off, and the form in question dies of inanition. 
Any narrowing of theme in the novel might lead it down the 
same path to sterility. The unfortunate consequences of too 
dogmatic an approach to problems are visible in every other 
sector of French life, and it is impossible not to feel that litera- 
ture may be menaced by the same paralysis. Anyone who 
listens too attentively to Valéry will hardly write poetry, and 
the novel is the last refuge of abundant creative impulse. Con- 
trary to M. Cioran’s diagnosis the shadow of degeneration has 
not yet fallen decisively across it. 

Apart from literary questions, current numbers of the French 
reviews contain various articles that deserve a brief mention. 
In Critique (January and February numbers), Jean Bayet dis- 
cusses the cult of Dionysos in Greece and Rome. This is a 
highly interesting mise au point of the state of our knowledge of 
this Protean god whose manifestations in the ancient world 
were at once ubiquitous and contradictory. Also in the Febru- 
ary number is an article by Jean-Yves Calvez on History and 
Politics in German Historiography. Recent numbers of the 
N(2) RF contain prose poems by Heidegger and essays by 
Jouhaudeau. Louis Massignon also returns to the subject of the 
martyrdom of Hallaj in Bagdad (February number). Hallaj, 
an Islamic mystic, suffered for his beliefs in the year 922 of our 
era, and his fate leads M. Massignon to discuss briefly but 
illuminatingly the probiem of mysticism in general: 

It cannot be denied that the lives of the mystics contain 
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strange images, relate unreasonable apparitions. . . . Yet 
these are free futurities of a certain order, realities in process 
of realization, potential finalities which will become objective, 
overflowing with intelligibility. . . . By the agonizing pro- 
cess of dramatic recognition, our retrospection feeds our 
attention, our dream lays open the meaning of a series of 
events in as much as our prayer is attuned to its source, which 


is grace. 


This is very much M. Massignon’s subject, and he makes the 
most of it. The latest number of Les Cahiers du Sud is devoted to 
Welsh poetry in translation, and the one before that, sur- 
prisingly enough, to Petrarch (but isn’t Laura’s grave at 
Avignon ?). Georges Mounin demonstrates that a Marxist can 
deal effectively with the most literary of texts and contributes 
translations from both Petrarch himself and (for good measure) 
Dante. In Les Temps Modernes (December number) Olivier 
Todd has a long doggerel poem in both French and English 
where certain aspects of the contemporary scene in both 
countries are noted and satirized. 

It is nice to know that life on this side of the Channel is 
followed so closely by French poets. The poem suggests an in- 
tensive reading of The Waste Land which is interesting in itself, 
since Eliot has so far had remarkably little influence on French 
writers. In Esprit Albert Béguin has begun to write a regular 
column of literary criticism. His remarks on the idea of the 
Baroque in literature (February number) are especially sensible. 

On the political side there is more controversy, more fire. 
It is evident that at the moment French intellectuals are passing 
through a period of acute anxiety about the condition of their 
country. For it has now become quite apparent that the 
Fourth Republic is a direct continuation of the Third in every- 
thing but a few constitutional details. The fine hopes and ambi- 
tions of 1944-45, the idealism of the original Combat or the 
messianic fervour of a Simone Weil (see Z’Enracinement) have 
faded away, and the French left-winger sees himself confronted 
with the old familiar faces of the République des Camarades. From 
his point of view the situation is, if anything, worse than it was 
then. No Front Populaire is possible as long as the Communists 
continue to reveal themselves as instruments of Russian 
imperialism, and the Socialist is condemned to the position of 
a permanent minority with no chance whatever of being able 
to carry out his conceptions of economic or social justice. This 
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impotence of the non-Communist Left has led to much bitter- 
ness and is probably the most unfortunate single feature of 
political’ life in France to-day. It is almost certainly responsible 
for the curious phenomenon known as Neutralism — a political 
movement which deserves more serious attention than it gets 
in this country. Certain characteristics of this intellectual 
malaise are revealed in two articles published by Thierry 
Maulnier (Table Ronde, December and January numbers). M. 
Maulnier is of the Right, but of a Right conscious of its obliga- 
tions towards the working class and unhappy about the im- 
passe in which successive governments have all too obviously 
found themselves. The occasion of the Table Ronde articles was 
the book published by Jean-Paul Sartre dealing with the case 
of Henri Martin, the sailor who was condemned in 1950 to 
five years’ imprisonment for having distributed tracts attacking 
the war in Indo-China among French naval ratings. M. 
Maulnier begins by saying that France has probably already 
lost Indo-China, but adds: 


We are no longer defending French power in Indo-China. 
Perhaps we are defending French power, or what remains of 
it, elsewhere. Would a France which had lost face in Indo- 
China be able to preserve the necessary ascendancy over the 
peoples of Africa to keep her African possessions? If the West 
were thrown into the sea in Indo-China by the nationalist 
Communism of Asia, would it be able to save Malaya, 
Singapore, Indonesia, would it be able to prevent the en- 
circlement of an already threatened India? 


M. Maulnier goes on to admit the atrocities and the scandals 
which have stained the French colonial record, but is critical 
of Sartre’s attitude towards these facts: 


What worries me is that Jean-Paul Sartre has devoted a 
book to the defence of Henri Martin, that is: to a problem 
which closely touches the Indo-Chinese war and the great 
drama of the French Union, without, as far as I can see, 
showing on a single page, on a single line of this book any 
disquiet, any suffering, any regret over this new 1763 or this 
new 1803 which is about to take place, over the national 
catastrophe which would follow, which is perhaps already 
following, the break-up of all that France had gathered 
around her, after her defeat of 1870, for a last effort towards 
greatness, for a last affirmation of the national will. 


But M. Maulnier has other criticisms to make of Sartre as 
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well as those relating to his attitude towards the break-up of 
the Union Frangaise. Sartre, he says, is a brilliant polemist, and 
he quotes a phrase written by him in the book on Henri 
Martin: ‘As soon as the Americans had begun to massacre 
Asiatics on their own account.’ M. Maulnier then asks what 
images are conjured up by this resumé of the Korean war: 


Peaceful Koreans, who were neither of the North nor of the 
South, attended to the rice-fields, made love to the girls, 
brought up their children without asking anything from any- 
one. One fine day, in the peaceful morning, super-fortresses 
arrived and dropped (from pure wickedness) napalm and 
bombs full of germs on this pastoral idyll. Why? For no 
reason. For the pleasure of massacring Asiatics. It must have 
been a sport. . . . A single thing, a very small thing, has 
disappeared from the picture: the columns of tanks made in 
the USSR rolling towards Seoul. [And M. Maulnier con- 
cludes] Jean-Paul Sartre . . . prefers the Communist régime 
to the capitalist. He does not weigh their acts in the same 
balance. 


The rest of the article is devoted to combating the various 
points put forward by Sartre and to pointing out the contra- 
dictions between the picture Sartre wishes to paint of the 
USSR and the picture the USSR paints of itself. Most 
people would, I think, agree that M. Maulnier makes his case 
and leaves very little standing of the ironic devices with which 
Sartre habitually conducts his polemics. 

However, there is more to it than that: anyone who believes 
in the Atlantic policy is bound to be disquieted by the attitude 
adopted by a man in Sartre’s position, a man who is certainly 
an independent thinker and equally certainly not a Party 
member. Why should he prefer Russia to America, Commun- 
ism to what we like to consider as democracy? The answer to 
this question is also the answer to the problem of French 
neutralism — a movement which is still largely intellectual and 
which has only achieved an adumbration of a political struc- 
ture. Four main motivating forces suggest themselves. 

First, there is anti-Americanism pure and simple (better the 
devil you don’t know than the devil you do). At its silliest this 
emotion is shown in a paragraph published some time ago in 
Esprit. A quotation was given from an American paper in 
which some churchman was quoted as saying that the Ameri- 
cans consumed more aspirin per head than any other country 
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in the world. Then came the editorial comment to the effect 
that this was the nation which aspired to world leadership. 
Usually, the trick consists in attributing to certain unpleasing 
cultural phenomena (Hollywood, Coca-Cola, Napalm, the 
American child, the G.I. on the loose) a generality which they 
do not, in fact, possess (Hollywood makes bad films, therefore 
U S foreign policy is bad). However, it should be recognized 
that dislike of various forms of American life becomes more 
respectable when it is a question of their effect on France. 
Unfortunately, the U S tend to export their worst products. 
Higher American culture is almost unknown in Europe. 

Secondly, many French intellectuals hold ideologies at vari- 
ance with what is called ‘the American way of life’, or with the 
capitalist system in general. This makes them prefer Russia as 
the lesser of two evils. Communism is also given credit for being 
more idealistic, for providing a more genuine Weltanschauung 
than the peculiar complex of ideas put across by the American 
propaganda services. Sartre, of course, is a Marxist, but it is 
significant that many Catholics, both of Left and Right, dislike 
the materialism of countries which are both Protestant and 
Anglo-Saxon. For the left-wing Catholic the myth of Pro- 
testant responsibility for the short-comings of capitalism is very 
convenient. 

Thirdly, there is pacificism and/or humanitarianism. There 
is a widespread feeling in France (as elsewhere) that anything 
is better than an atomic war. In addition to which, American 
propaganda about the war in Korea, with its news-reels of 
burning villages and miserable refugees, presented a sombre 
picture of what liberation would be like next time. French 
opinion too has been quite genuinely (and rightly) shocked by 
McCarthyism and witch-hunting. Most people in France 
believed the Rosenbergs to be innocent (as distinct from this 
country, but the difference is to be explained by the greater 
French familiarity with political trials). Thierry Maulnier, 
writing in La Table Ronde, made the point: ‘And if they were 
innocent? And if they were innocent? And if they were inno- 
cent?’ The crowds demonstrating outside the White House to 
demand the carrying-out of the death penalty did a singular 
disservice to the cause of Western unity. 

Fourthly, there is no doubt that, from the point of view of 
social reformers, the Atlantic Pact policy, with the war in Indo- 
China and the considerable expenditure on armaments, is 
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holding up any attempt to tackle the crying social problems 
within France itself. The recent cold spell, and the efforts of 
the Abbé Pierre to care for the homeless, aroused public 
opinion, but for many years now France has lagged behind 
other Western countries in such things as housing and social 
services. What hope is there of narrowing the gap in present 
conditions? What hope is there of even a small margin of 
economic reform? Neutralism is therefore for the French 
Socialist a kind of wish-fulfilment: he may not believe it to be 
possible, but he wishes fervently that it were. Moreover, any 
war between the opposing blocs of Powers would be a civil 
war in France. The more or less complete adhesion of the in- 
dustrial working-class to the Communist Party is already used 
as an excuse for strike-breaking and the keeping down of 
wages, and no thinking Frenchman can fail to be uneasy at 
the thought of what would happen if the potential split down 
the middle of the nation became an unbridgeable crevasse. 
These last are serious reasons for seeking a way out of the 
‘Russia or America’ dilemma, and no one outside France should 
underestimate their force. There is also the traditional fear of 
a rearmed Germany. 

What does it all add up to? At its worst mere fellow-travel- 
ling and blind anti-American prejudice, at its best belief in the 
need for something more than a negative anti-Communism 
and a passionate desire for social justice in a country which 
has seen little of it since the war. The positive side of the 
opposition to EDC may be seen in the January number of 
the left-wing Catholic review Esprit, which is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the basic requirements for the revival of France. 
There are articles on the modernization of agriculture, the 
reform of the Constitution and so on, rounded off by a short 
epilogue by Jean-Marie Domenach. M. Domenach states 
fairly clearly what is evidently the programme envisaged by 
many neutralists: 

The ‘progressists’ themselves understand to-day that an 
independent left-wing force is necessary for the formation of 

a people’s coalition. We must do everything to bring together 

patiently the elements of this force and to make it understand 

that its divisions have delayed the counter-offensive too long. 
i is the strength of the neutralist case and also its weak- 
né&s. The ‘progressists’ (i.e. the Communists and fellow-travel- 
lefs) may consent to form a left-wing coalition, but for how 
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long? The snake, after all, may be said to form a coalition with 
the rabbit it swallows, and the experience of left-wing Social- 
ists who have helped to form governments with the Commun- 
ists elsewhere has not been encouraging. But if a genuine Front 
Populaire is not possible (whether under Mendés-France or 
another), then the whole neutralist programme breaks down 
and with it a large part of their arguments. For this M. 
Domenach has no answer, only assertions. In any case, the 
questions remain with their content of urgency: what about 
Indo-China? What about economic reform? What about social 
justice? Is France to sink into the apathy of eighteenth-century 
Spain, or is she to adapt herself to the twentieth century more 
fully than she has yet done? Some answer must be found 
quickly. Those who believe in the future of France have con- 
fidence that an answer can be found. For better or for worse, 
it is only in neutralist circles that it is being sought. 
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THE AMERICAN LITERARY REVIEWS 
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American literary periodicals are not the traditional ‘little’ 
magazines associated. with the avant-garde and the literary 
coterie. Nor do they struggle to maintain themselves in the face 
of indifference. They are fat and handsomely produced, 
prosperous and widely read. In philistine America there is no 
record of any editor in recent years acquiring a persecution 
complex from pursuit by malignant authorities. Further, there 
are enough reviews to provide a wide range of discussion, and 
they are not all published in New York City, as might be 
expected. Rather they come from various odd corners of the 
nation; two small colleges in Ohio, neither of outstanding 
academic reputation, give their names to two of the most 
notable, the Kenyon Review and the Antioch Review. An otherwise 
not remarkable university in the South sponsors the Sewanee 
Review. Since the Kenyon Review is edited by John Crowe 
Ransom, and the Sewanee Review was once edited by Allen Tate, 
they cam be said to be monuments to the regionalist school 
which developed in the late ’twenties under the leadership of 
both men. The Hudson Review and the Partisan Review are both 
published in New York City; the former is uninfluenced by its 
locale while the Partisan Review is unashamedly and unalterably 
New Yorkish in tone, the very embodiment of New York’s 
heterogeneous intellectual life. But even New York City is not 
as provincial as it is now the habit to assume. 

The close connection with the universities (and colleges) of 
America is one reason why these periodicals present such a 
glossy surface to the world. Not only are they subsidized in one 
way or another (although they are seldom ‘official’ publica- 
tions of the university), but the universities provide American 
writers with employment as. professors, and a means of liveli- 
hood while they write, something of which no literary review 
has ever been able to boast. Contributors are found not in 
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every garret, as the fable has it, but on every university campus, 
and quantity if not quality is assured by this happy arrange- 
ment; it is on the output of such semi-sinecured writers that 
these magazines rest. A large choice among competing MSS 
is assured, and at the same time a stable group of readers. For 
the professors, naturally, write for other professors. 

If America can be proud of its twice-rescued Hemingway, it 
can also be proud of its literary reviews. They compare well 
with the periodicals found in the home of intellectual talk, 
France, and are indeed to a great extent modelled on them. 
Despite the fact that literature is often discussed in scientific 
terms, they try to carry on the tradition of delles-letires. In one 
respect at least the American reviews live up to the standard 
of the French: their approach to literature is cosmopolitan and 
catholic. Thus the autumn, 1953, issue of the Sewanee Review 
reads almost as if it came from London and not from Sewanee 
(Tennessee), with contributions from Sir Herbert Read, 
Bonamy Dobrée, Marius Bewley, and Stephen Spender — four 
out of eight authors. The Kenyon Review (winter, 1954) dis- 
cusses Lallans poetry in an article which has some rather un- 
kind things to say about MacDiarmid in particular and the 
modern school in general. The autumn number of the Kenyon 
Review contains an essay by Lionel Trilling on Little Dorrit and 
a translation of Orpheus by Jules Supervielle. The scope is wide 
and inclusive; even the most assiduous reader would have to 
be well trained in many diverse aspects of literature to be able 
to handle the technicalities of many of these articles. 

Of the American writers discussed Melville is still pre- 
eminent as the favourite subject for academic bone-picking. 
Some aspect of Melville is always debated in some review 
somewhere. To a great extent this concern for the minutie of 
Melville’s works is the result of the American critics’ hypnotized 
absorption with symbolism; Melville has been, is, and will 
continue to be, a rewarding mine for such searchers. Some 
American critics seem to believe that symbolism is literature; 
one such in the Sewanee Review (autumn, 1953) asserts that 
owing to its more extensive use of symbolism, American litera- 
ture in the nineteenth century is greater than British literature 
of the same period. Has symbolism become a new form of 
American nationalism? It has certainly become a way of life 
for some, and their Bible is Melville. In the same issue of the 
Sewanee Review, Melville’s Bartleby the Scrivener: a Story of Wall 
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Street is subjected to a scrupulous analysis — the word ‘apprecia- 
tion’ would never do here — to explain Melville’s life and his 
social ideals, as well as his problems vis-a-vis a commercial 
society. Certainly it is a workmanlike job and one understands 
the novel better for having read it. In fact there is neither the 
need nor the desire to read the novel after finishing this 
examination. 

But if the symbol-mongers are the most vocal group on the 
American literary scene they are still only a minority. Much of 
the critical writing found in these magazines is concerned with 
a study of what a writer has tried to say, the importance of 
what he said, and the nature of his relationship to his own 
times. Lionel Trilling in the November-December, 1953, issue 
of the Partisan Review gives a lucid analysis of Flaubert’s ‘last 
testament’, Bouvard and Pécuchet. 


The more we consider Bouvard and Pécuchet, the less the novel 
can be thought of as nothing but an attack on the culture of 
the nineteenth century. Bourgeois democracy merely affords 
the setting for a situation in which it becomes possible to reject 
culture itself. . . . The human mind experiences the massed 
accumulation of its own works . . . and arrives at the under- 
standing that none will serve its purpose. . . . 


In the same way, Martin Turnell in the Sewanee Review (autumn, 
1953) considers a lesser figure, Prévost. By showing how his 
Manon Lescaut reflects the change in ideals from the seven- 
teenth to the eighteenth century he makes Manon Lescaut and 
the Abbé of some importance. Equally suggestive are two 
articles by Irving Howe on Conrad’s political novels (Kenyon 
Review, autumn, 1953; winter, 1954) which throw new light on 
the curious nature of Conrad’s political visions, or rather, 
political nightmares. Beyond such discussions lie the more 
ambitious claims of some critics to stake out new fields of 
analysis. R. P. Blackmur in the Sewanee Review (winter, 1954) 
considers morals and behaviour in literature and ‘what happens 
to them when they get there?’ And how does behaviour get 
into literature and what does it do to morals when it gets 
there? It is these twin poles and their relationships in great 
novels which interest him; great novels are about ‘the ever- 
lasting struggle, the concert of conflict, between the two 
realities of aspiration and behaviour’. 

But there is plenty of variety; Joseph Kerman discusses The 
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Rake’s Progress, while William Becker deals with the ‘New 
American Play’ in the Hudson Review (winter, 1954). Kerman 
will be meaningful only to those who have an intimate know- 
ledge of the subject, but Becker raises an important issue when 
he questions the validity of the ‘Mood Play’ which has become 
so popular on Broadway. This amorphous thing can best be 
described by a quotation from John van Druten: ‘A play that 
was all atmosphere, with no plot at all, would be my prefer- 
ence. . . .’ Becker sees this simply as decadence, due to both 
a ‘failure of nerve’ (a favourite cliché in American criticism; 
when all else fails there is always this phrase) and to the isola- 
tion of American writers from earlier masters of the theatre. 
The Kenyon Review (winter, 1954) also contains a study of “The 
Iconography of Chagall’, which tries to probe for the ‘missing 
link between the object and the creation which has assimilated 
elements from it’. It is too much of a burden for one article to 
bear, but the author, Alyn Weisstein, does make Chagall’s 
burning houses, floating peasants, and flaming villages co- 
herent in terms of his childhood memories. 

Scornful dismissals of one school of thought by another 
school of thought are seldom lacking in the pages of these 
reviews. The latest comes from the Partisan Review, the most 
widely read of the major periodicals. Philip Rahv, co-editor, 
leads the attack in the November-December, 1953, issue with 
an article, ‘The Myth and the Powerhouse’. This time it is 
directed against ‘mythicism’. Reliance on myth in poetry and 
literature he sees as a ‘withdrawal from the historical experience’ 
which ‘can only mean stagnation’. 


To take the fact that myth is the common matrix of many 
literary forms as an indication that myth is literature or that 
literature is myth is a simple instance of the genetic fallacy. 
Myth is a certain kind of objective fantasy to which literature 
has had frequent recourse; . . . but in itself it is not litera- 
ture. 


So much for the Romantics, although Rahv notes that ‘it seems 
as if in the modern world there is no having done with romanti- 
cism’. 

If the concentration of the Partisan Review writers on social 
and political themes lends an edge to their criticism, it some- 
times causes them to fall into dismal ideological clichés. A 
story about the neuroses of a Communist Party member and 
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an attempt at some sociological reminiscences of the 1930’s — 
when Roosevelt was not in heaven and all was right with the 
intellectuals — are some of the fruits of a too intense pre- 
occupation with politics. But a more general problem is com- 
mon to all the reviews: it is that while they contain good 
critical writing about creative writing, they do not produce 
such writing. Thus Arthur Mizener, who has published an 
excellent study of Fitzgerald, writes a story, ‘Undiscovered 
Country,’ in the Kenyon Review (autumn, 1953) which is so like 
Fitzgerald himself in its mood and overtone, nostalgia and 
props, that as a creative effort it is stillborn. Fortunately there 
are exceptions; Randall Jarrell in the Sewanee Review (autumn, 
1953) and the Kenyon Review (winter, 1954) publishes ‘Pictures 
from an Institution’, in which with magnificently robust 
humour he sketches a woman novelist of the most dominating 
American type, and a woman teacher of ‘creative writing’, in 
the environment of a modern, progressive women’s college 
which he calls Benton. As a satirical description of the intel- 
lectual level of American university education, these skits 
reflect an embarrassing reality: 


The faculty of Benton, the true faculty, felt that if Benton 
were gone it would no longer be possible to become educated. 
They were a little awed by this, and cast their eyes down, but 
it was a truth that, in the end, they looked seriously at. . . . 
They had heard intelligent people say, as intelligent people 
say with monotonous regularity, that one gets more out of 
one’s reading and conversation than one gets from college it- 
self. Benton decided, with naked logic: Why not let that 
reading and conversation be college, and let students do the 
ordinary classwork on the outside? — if they felt that they 
needed to; for some of it might profitably be disregarded, all 
that part that is, in President Robbins’ phrase, boring. . . . 
Most of the people of Benton would have swallowed a 
porcupine if you had dyed its quills and called it Modern 
Art; they longed for men to be discovered on the moon, so 
that they could show that they weren’t prejudiced towards 
moon men... . 


But Mr Jarrell’s stories are more than 2 jeu d’esprit at the 
expense of American universities; they also portray the jejune 
intellectual life which surrounds the writer when he is absorbed 
into the American university. Another story, “The Gauguin 
Syndrome’ in the Antioch Review (autumn, 1953), although 
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many degrees below those of Jarrell in quality, shows the writer- 
as-professor in his domestic captivity: his children, wife, teach- 
ing, faculty meetings, and house all prevent him from writing 
the great novel which he is sure he can write — if he could only 
find the time, if only he were free of all his impediments. One 
need not take this picture too seriously; if the hero were going 
to write his novel he would do so, children or no. But this con- 
centration of writers within the university lends weight to the 
impression that much of the criticism in these reviews is written 
not out of zest for the subject but from a sense of duty. The 
American literary man, the writer about writers, knows what 
he wants to say, and says it with a professional spit-and-polish 
which reflects well on his ability to dissect. It is this cool pro- 
fessional touch which mutes a feeling of conviction; there is 
proficiency, but little of the challenge which flows from the 
deeply-felt convictions of the French reviews. Increasingly, the 
American universities are enforcing their standards of critical 
pedantry on more and more writers; the intellectual in America 
to-day who has the courage or the resources to stay outside the 
confines of academic thought — the innumerable writers’ con- 
ferences sponsored by universities as well as ordinary faculty 
duties — is rare indeed. The taming of the free and wild poet of 
popular mythology is being carried out not by the philistine 
middle class but by the liberal-minded universities. As Irving 
Howe puts it in the Partisan Review (January-February, 1954), 


What we have in the literary world is a gradual bureaucrat- 
ization of opinion and taste. . . . Fourth-rate exercises in 
exegesis are puffed in the magazines. . . . Literature itself 
becomes a raw material which critics work up into schemes of 
structure and symbol. 


If the American reviews lack something of the toughness and 
tenseness of mind of the French periodicals, this is due to more 
than the metamorphosis of the writer into a teacher of ‘creative 
English’. Whatever the cause the intellectual is becoming 
aware of the problem. A familiar phenomenon is on view in the 
pages of these journals: the American intellectual re-examining 
his soul. Although this is nothing new, one is amazed each time 
the spectacle is repeated by the revealing gauge of insecurity, 
justified or not. Nowhere else in Western society perhaps does 
the intellectual talk so much and so often about his proper 
function, his role in the community, the forces which he has to 
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overcome, etc. Irving Howe in the article already mentioned 
revives the discussion. “This Age of Conformity’ is the first of 
what the editors hope will be another long symposium on the 
subject of the intellectual in America. The same preoccupation 
affects the tone of a new quarterly, Dissent, which expresses the 
Socialist point of view, but has so far refrained from dissecting 
literature as such. 

Howe (who writes for both the Partisan Review and Dissent) 
sees conformity and passivity in the best of circles: 


We have all, even the handful who still try to retain a glower 
of criticism, become responsible and moderate. And tame. 


He regrets the end of bohemia, forthe most exciting periods of 
American intellectual life tend to coincide ‘with the rise of 
bohemia’, This is decidedly not the life described by “The 
Gauguin Syndrome’ in which the professor and would-be 
writer is a ‘tenured faculty member, comfortable householder, 
and solid citizen of his community’. (In the 1930’s the writer 
struggled with poverty; now he struggles with his family!) 
Howe and the Partisan Review (despite Howe’s despair) are 
of course, highbrow, while the New Yorker and the Saturday 
Review of Literature are middle-brow. Quite right too. But why 
the highbrow’s dislike of the middle-brow? The notion of the 
intellectuals as a caste unto themselves has a long history in 
America; the fact that in the last fifteen years the highbrow 
magazine has become increasingly esoteric, professional and 
rarefied, while the middle-brow magazine has become more 
simple-minded and willing to make concessions, has streng- 
thened this tendency. If the former is like a trade journal for 
intellectuals, the latter approximates and apes the mass 
circulation media by constantly stooping lower to attract a 
following. Thus J. Donald Adams in that middle-brow pub- 
lication, The New York Times Book Review, is carrying on a one- 
man campaign against the literary quarterlies, on the grounds 
that they are muddle-headed and high-flown. Since the 
standards of the New York Times Book Review are already 
deplorably low, such reactions are alarming. As part of his 
campaign Adams coyly compliments Mademoiselle (one of 
America’s slick fashion magazines devoted to the care of the 
‘Smart Young Woman’) on printing Dylan Thomas’s Under 
Milk Wood. What he overlooks in his eagerness to contrast this 
high-minded endeavour in mass culture with the petty pro- 
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blems of the literary reviews is Mademoiselle’s sickening apology 
to those of its readers who may feel that the play is too’long. 
It is too long, the editors carefully explain, because Dylan 
Thomas died before he could complete the cuts which they 
had requested; thus they had to overthrow a long-standing 
editorial policy of never printing anything above a certain 
length. Perhaps one should be thankful the editors did not cut 
the piece themselves. Well, it stands printed in full anyway; 
but perhaps Howe is right! Perhaps the middle-brow does con- 
taminate. The present inability of the liberal intellectual to do 
more than fight a rearguard action, while the philistines press 
him ever further back, is revealed in an article by Philip Rieff 
in the Kenyon Review (winter, 1954) on ‘George Orwell and the 
Post-Liberal Imagination’. The article tells one more about 
American liberals than it does about Orwell, for Rieff sees 
Orwell as typical of advanced intellectuals (the American 
variety) in his immobility. The man whom England considered 
a gad-fly, a sport, becomes a plaster saint. 


If there were a competition for saints in which liberals could 
bid, George Orwell would be their man; he satisfies at once 
the liberal nostalgia for action and their resignation to despair. 


The post-liberal spirit is not like the old optimistic attitude. 
It is rather a ‘new temper of acceptance’, which is not as hearty 
as it seems, for it is ‘neither action nor belief’. The liberal is 
‘morally exhausted’ and is living in a ‘meaningless world’, 
Rieff ends on an interesting note: the ‘liberal imagination at 
the end of its optimism is deeply irritable; it would feel better 
if the whole civilization blew up’. 

If immobility characterizes American liberals, part of the | 
reason is indicated by Charles Frankel in his ‘Liberalism and 
Political Symbols’ (Antioch Review, autumn, 1953). He writes of 
liberalism’s ‘built-in deterrent against the degeneration of 
symbols into idols — the empirical method of criticizing symbols 
in the light of their relations to facts’. What he does not point 
out is that this ‘built-in deterrent’ is itself responsible for cor- 
roding the faith in symbols not only of other people but of the 
liberals as well, even when the symboi is in close relation to 
facts. Mr Frankel has a great confidence in this corroding pro- 
cess, believing that it will lead to bigger and better adjust- 
ments to reality. But. Howe’s fear of the ‘age of conformity’ 
gives point to the fact that the liberal himself is in anguish 
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when the need for adjustment is forced on him, when the old 
comfortable symbols (in this case, New Dealism-cum-Marxism) 
no longer suffice. Relativism may be a creed to live by, but it is 
a cursedly difficult one; it has a tendency to dampen the spirit. 

American literary reviews are liberal, earnest, sometimes 
brilliant, and seldom parochial. Is anything more demanded ? 
Allen Tate, writing in 1941 on “The Function of the Critical 
Quarterly’, showed his concern when he said that the reviews 
were only fulfilling ‘the end of acquainting unpopular writers 
with one another’s writings. . . . But what of the cultivated 
layman, who felt at one time, say a hundred years ago, that the 
high places of literature were not beyond reach?’ This was not 
a suggestion that the reviews become middle-brow; quite the 
contrary. 


Criticism is not merely a way of saying that a certain poem 
is better than another; it gives meaning to awareness of dif- 
ferences only in so far as it instructs the reader in three funda- 
mentals of mounting importance: the exercise of taste, the 
pursuit of standards of intellectual judgment, and the acquisi- 
tion of self-knowledge. 


Others too have questioned the usefulness of these reviews — 
Randall Jarrell in his Poetry and the Age (1953) and Wallace 
Douglas in the American Scholar (winter, 1953-54). But if the 
reviews have not achieved the high purposes laid down by 
Tate, they have done something of equal importance. They 
have kept a place for the intellectual to talk about his prob- 
lems; they have preserved a sphere for free discussion. 
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BOURGEOIS CINDERELLAS 
Mary Scrutton 


Leaping the large notice which in these days warns the hedo- 
nistic, undisciplined, dilettante, common-reader critic off all the 
grass, and particularly off his favourite basking ground, the 
novel, I propose to make a few remarks about Richardson’s 
Pamela, Fanny Burney’s Evelina and Jane Austen’s Mansfield Park. 


* * * * 


These novels have a likeness in their plots which provokes 
one to say that they express the same myth. At the same time 
they show a progress in sophistication in expressing it which is 
highly entertaining and instructive. What I mean by a myth 
is a simple and ancient story with an appeal to something 
permanent in human nature. What I mean by a likeness in the 
plots I shall now explain. All these books tell the story of a 
young woman who succeeds in marrying above her station in 
the teeth of the opposition of her lover’s relations and the 
embarrassment created by her own. Now so far this is, of 
course, quite a common theme. You find it at least as far back 
as Apuleius’ Cupid and Psyche. The new element that begins to 
flourish in the books I have mentioned, and puts them firmly 
in their period, is that she does not succeed by being more 
attractive, or more loving, or wittier than her rivals, but by 
being more virtuous; that her virtue is tested by flattering 
proposals from the wicked aristocracy, and is supposed to be a 
mark of her social class in opposition to theirs. All these 
heroines, whatever their supposed origin, are unshakable in 
middle-class good behaviour, and impress their lovers primarily 
by their moral superiority to women of higher rank. ‘I am not 
so much the victim of your beauty, as of your virtue’, observes 
Pamela’s lover, ‘and therefore may more boldly promise for 
myself, having so stable a foundation for my affection’. (I would 
compare in passing the case of a later member of the family, 
Jane Eyre, who went so far in this direction as to be downright 
plain.) 

Now in the story of Pamela, this pattern is painted in the 
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most uncompromising black and white. Pamela is a serving- 
maid in the household of a considerable country squire, always 
referred to, with sinister reserve, as Mr B. She is a village girl 
whom Mr B’s mother has educated to wait upon her. As the 
book opens, this mother has just died, leaving Pamela exposed 
to Mr B’s attentions. He tries to seduce her. When she resists 
him, he has her carried off to a remote manor house with a 
wicked housekeeper, where every means is taken to break her 
resistance. She refuses every bait and withstands every menace 
until her persecutor is baffled and impressed into asking her to 
marry him. She enthusiastically consents. And the rest of the 
book is devoted to her success as a lady, particularly to her 
triumphs in convincing his neighbours and relations that his 
experiment is justified. 

The moral weakness of this plot was at once obvious. Mr B 
the rake could not possibly in the time have become Mr B the 
virtuous husband. He gives the game away himself in several 
of those revealing remarks which are the ruin of Richardson as 
a moralizer and his salvation as a novelist. 


‘I make no doubt I shall be very happy in you; and I 
hope you will be so in me: for’, said he, ‘I have no very 
enormous vices to gratify; though I pretend not to the 
greatest purity neither, my girl.’ 


The note of complacency throughout is unmistakable. Rank 
and virtue are interchangeable, and they both know it. Pamela 
has simply driven a good bargain between the two currencies. 
Richardson’s moral really is that, since it is simple faith not 
Norman blood that matters, it will be just as well to be on the 
safe side and have both. Of course, he saw this point when it 
was mentioned to him, and repaired the damage in Clarissa, 
where the heroine firmly refuses to marry her seducer, though 
she loves him and is put entirely in his power, and instead 
designs her coffin and retires into that fastness of suspected 
virtue, an untimely grave. 

But the real objections to the plot of Pamela lie much deeper 
than this lack of moral fastidiousness in the heroine. They 
grow from the improbability of the story. If this great jump in 
social standing is to have the sort of plausibleness needed for a 
novel, to be filled in with those everyday details that will make 
it seem continuous with ordinary life, the characters must be 
given thoroughly convincing motives of exceptional force. 
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Thus, Mr B’s change of heart would have done very well if it 
had been part of a profound general conversion. But that sort 
of thing is not at all in Richardson’s line. His piety, though 
quite genuine, is conventional, and not adapted for cosmic 
upheavals. Consequently he falls back on the simpler story that 
Mr B was, in a plain sense, conquered. His pride of place, his 
upper-class tastes are unchanged, but they have been over- 
powered by the force of Pamela’s personality. Her resistance 
impresses him so much that he is forced to rearrange his life 
simply in order to make room for her. Now there is implicit in 
this story an aggressiveness, a willingness to regard courtship 
as a battle and to concentrate on the prestige of victory, which 
take it out of the category of real love-stories and place it 
properly with the novels of ambition. Richardson has all too 
convincingly combined the story of Patient Griselda with that 
of Becky Sharp. I think he saw later that there was something 
wrong with this part of his story as well. For in Clarissa the hero 
and heroine are social equals, and what remains to be con- 
quered is not social pride, but that much more interesting 
feeling, central to both books, the pride of celibacy. 


‘I cannot endure the thought of marriage’, says Mr B, ‘even 
with a person of equal or superior degree to myself, and 
have declined several proposals of that kind. How then, 
with the distance between us in the world’s eyes, can I 
think of making you my wife? Yet I must have you. I cannot 
bear the thought of any other man supplanting me in your 
affections.’ 

Here is a shrewd observation of a conflict which makes an 
excellent theme for a novel. But in Pamela much too little 
attention is paid to it. It is supposed to be smoothed away by 
the icy plane of the heroine’s virtue. The plot depends, in fact, 
on the typically feminine doctrine that it is both possible and 
useful to be always in the right. Pamela, though socially so 
humble, is bursting with the pride of virtue, and the case-is not 
improved by the whole story being told in her own letters to 
her parents. She is, in fact, a shocking little prig. Mr B, with 
disconcerting astuteness, picks on the fact quite early in the 
book: 

‘Be easy’, said he, ‘for, let the worst happen that can, 
you’ll have the merit and I the blame, and it will be a good 
subject for letters to your father and mother, and a tale into 


the bargain for Mrs Jervis.’ 
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If her story still grips us in spite of this (as I most certainly 
find it does) it is for two reasons quite unconnected with its 
moral. One is that her sinister situation and the power of her 
master are so vividly conveyed and she shows such spirit and 
wiliness in meeting them —. the Becky Sharp elements of the 
story, in fact, are admirably done. As for the sinister predica- 
ment, Richardson knows very well what he is talking about. 
‘Is there no.constable or head borough’, cries Pamela, ‘to take 
me out of this house? I am sure I can safely swear the peace 
against him. But alas! he is greater than any constable, he is a 
justice; from such a justice deliver me.’ And again, when she 
hopes to write to someone who might rescue her, the chaplain 
warns her secretly: 


‘It must not be from our post-house, I give you caution, 
for the man owes all his bread to Mr B, and his place too, 
and, I believe, from something he dropped over a can of ale, 
has his instructions.’ 

It is clear that such things happened, and Richardson, by 
taking so firmly the servant-maid’s point of view, has grounded 
his story on certain ugly and dramatic truths which force us to 
take it seriously. As for the plotting, Pamela is plainly going to 
have nothing to learn from the wicked and intriguing aristoc- 
racy of which she is to become a member. No sooner is she sent 
to the remote country house than she gets the chaplain on her 
side and arranges to correspond with him by putting letters 
between two tiles and burying them in the garden. She is then 
sent for a walk with the maid to watch her, and proceeds as 
follows: 

When I came near the place, as I had been devising, I said, 
‘Pray step to the gardener, and ask him to gather salad for me 
to dinner’. She called out, ‘Jacob!’ Said I, ‘He can’t hear 
you so far off; and pray tell him I should like a cucumber too, 
if he has one.’ 

When she had stept about a bow-shot from me, I popt 
down, and whipt my fingers under the upper tile; and pulled 
out a letter without direction, and thrust it into my bosom, 
trembling for joy. She was with me before I could secure it; 
and I was in such a taking, that I feared I should discover 
myself. 

“You seem frightened, Madam,’ said she. 

‘Why,’ said I, with a lucky thought, ‘I stooped to smell at 
the sunflower and a great nasty worm ran into the ground, 
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that startled me, for I can’t abide worms.’ Said she, ‘Sun- 
flowers don’t smell.’ 
‘So I find,’ I replied. . . . 


One can hardly help applauding. But, of course, the more we 
sympathize with Pamela, the worse we have to think of Mr B. 
He is one of those unfortunate characters who don’t exist in 
their own right, but as testing grounds for someone else. He has 
to have all the qualities that will make things difficult for 
Pamela. Thus, since appeals to her duty and gratitude will 
naturally distress her, he becomes not only a bully, but a 
sanctimonious bully, whining for his rights as a master and 
complaining of the damage to his reputation — about the 
nastiest kind of creature that one could think of. This blacken- 
ing of his character inevitably spoils what is left of the moral 
lesson. But it contributes something to the other really 
interesting theme in the book, the ambivalence of Pamela’s 
feelings. Pamela is one of those unregenerate people who do 
not, in fact, mind being bullied half as much as they think, 
provided that they are taken sufficient notice of. I don’t know 
if there is any character so strong and independent as to be 
entirely free from this trait. But common though it is, it is so 
far from conscious that its observation requires great subtlety, 
and Richardson has managed it extremely neatly. Several 
times in the book the pressure of persecution is suddenly with- 
drawn. Mr B, for reasons of his own, seems about to give 
Pamela her own way and send her back to her parents. 
Pamela, like one of those deep-sea fish which can only exist 
under a sufficient weight of water, wallows uncertainly, 
gratified, relieved, bewildered and resentful. But, of course, this 
conflict too, though intensely interesting to Richardson and 
central to his plot, is so little relevant to his moral purpose that 
it cannot be properly worked out. To conclude this sketch of 
the book: The reward of virtue in Pamela is one thoroughly 
unsuitable to it. There will remain the question whether virtue 
can ever suitably be rewarded by a marriage, that is, by the 
present of another person. 


* * * * 


With Evelina the plot becomes at once a great deal less 
fantastic, lighter and more respectable. In the first place, the 
aristocratic seducer is no longer the same person as the hero. 
The moral difficulties of Pamela have proved insuperable. And 
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later versions of the story have on the whole maintained the 
division. (Jane Eyre is an exception, and Mr Rochester is one of 
the few successful heroes with a noticeable likeness to Mr B.) 
In the second place, the gap in rank is now much smaller. 
Evelina is no serving-maid. She is a well-brought up young lady 
from the country who passes in society for the granddaughter of 
a country clergyman, but who is in fact his ward and the un- 
acknowledged daughter of a wicked baronet. The idea of her 
marrying Lord Orville is never a completely fantastic one. 
Moreover, she is partly protected from the seductions of the 
insidious Sir Clement by being the guest of a respectable 
society lady. It follows that, though she has some nasty frights, 
she is not on the whole in serious danger. And there is no 
internal conflict to disturb her, since she is unswervingly 
certain from the start that Lord Orville is perfection. You 
might expect then that the book would be somewhat tame. 
Not at all. Each step that brings the story further from romantic 
chiaroscuro into common daylight only makes plainer and more 
awful what is going to be the heroine’s real trouble — manners — 
‘her own manners, and still more the manners of her relations. 
Relations, of course, are a problem in every sort of Cinderella 
story. In fairy tales, there are three short ways of dealing with 
them. Sometimes they are all dead. Sometimes they can be 
disposed of like Psyche’s wicked sisters in Apuleius, who tried to 
imitate her feat of flying off a mountain, and were dashed to 
pieces on the rocks a thousand feet below. This sort of thing 
has a peculiar appeal to the bitterness of heart out of which 
such stories are often written, and we shall find it used, in a 
slightly more civilized form, in Mansfield Park. But sometimes 
the king brings the woodcutter and his wife to court and they 
all live happily ever after. Now this was the method used in 
Pamela. Consistency demanded that the old couple, just as 
virtuous as their daughter, should share in her reward. And so 
they are properly dressed at Mr B’s expense and installed in a 
farm on one of his estates, whence, as we are carefully told, 
they regularly come to visit their daughter and her husband. 
Mr B shows no sign of conflict or difficulty about this arrange- 
ment. He simply behaves correctly, as he does when, for 
instance, he is forced to reprove those of his servants who have 
been helping him in his schemes and thank those who have not. 
He never seems disturbed by all this, and Pamela in reporting 
him shows no sympathy, only suitable gratitude and satisfac- 
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tion. It never seems to worry her that in every case her triumph 
must be his humiliation. In fact, it is hardly too much to say 
that nobody in this frequently embarrassing book is ever 
seriously embarrassed, or finds it difficult to say exactly what 
is in their mind. They play their parts with the unobtrusive 
obligingness of minor characters in a day-dream. But Fanny 
Burney, who knew what it was in fact like to be a young woman 
moving in society somewhat above her, has nothing to do with 
such improbabilities. Her novel has been sneered at for expres- 
sing ‘no feeling stronger than social embarrassment’. I should 
like to know what more people want. The social embarrassment 
of a solitary young person moving in a strange world, affec- 
tionate, confiding, desperately anxious to be liked, is not at all 
a trivial matter. No doubt it is not a question of life and death, 
but then so few subjects are that are really within the range of 
the novelists who treat them. Anyway, that certainly is the 
main business of Evelina. ‘Good God, Miss Anville,’ exclaims 
first one character and then another, ‘how came you so 
strangely situated ?’ And she tries to explain and is prevented, 
and apologizes and tells lies which are instantly reported in the 
wrong quarter, and bursts out laughing from sheer confusion, 
and never thinks of the right thing to do until too late. 

Now, no doubt these are not the deepest things in life. 
Fanny Burney’s view of the social whirlpool is not an oceano- 
grapher’s, it is a swimmer’s; superficial, but salty. It is true 
that the book is in one way very close to the old comedy of 
manners. There are even several stock types from Restoration 
drama, and there are plenty of good old basic eighteenth- 
century jokes, like pulling the wigs off minor characters and 
rolling them in horseponds. But the whole thing comes to life, 
because we are not merely called on to watch and guffaw at 
people making mistakes, but to sympathize with them. Fanny 
Burney wants to know what makes people put themselves in 
awkward situations and what efforts they make to get out of 
them, and the observation needed here is not at all superficial. 
There are no handy stores of it in the larders of Plautus and 
Ben Jonson. I will give only one example. 


The conversation became calmly sociable and politely 
cheerful, and to everybody but me, must have been highly 
agreeable; - But as to myself, I was so eagerly desirous of 
making some apology to Lord Orville, for the impertinence 
of which he must have thought me guilty at the ridotto, and 
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yet so utterly unable to assume sufficient courage to speak 
to him, concerning an affair in which I had so terribly exposed 
myself, that I hardly ventured to say a word all the time we 
were walking. Besides, the knowledge of his contemptuous 
opinion haunted and dispirited me, and made me fear he 
might possibly misconstrue whatever I might say. So that, 
far from enjoying a conversation which might, at any other 
time, have delighted me, I continued silent, uncomfortable, 
and ashamed. O Sir, shall I ever again involve myself in so 
foolish an embarrassment? I am sure that, if I do, I shall 
deserve yet greater mortification. 

There is the most sensitive observation of those strange 
shifts in perspective which embarrassment produces; that 
swelling of a minor incident into universal disaster, and its 
equally sudden dwindling away again, that quite unpredictable 
emotional climate which belongs (thank goodness) peculiarly 
to early youth. It cannot fail to involve us in Evelina’s adven- 
tures, absurd though they often are. And when it all ends well, 
her happiness is far more our own than it would be if she had 
merely fallen off a cliff or lost every penny of her fortune. For 
her sufferings, unless we have immense fortitude, have un- 
doubtedly been ours as well. 

But there is, certainly, something fishy about the nature of 
this happiness. It is not, of course, this time, that there is any 
difficulty about Lord Orville’s virtue. Times are already very 
much altered. It was evident when one looked at Joseph 
Highmore’s stiff but pleasing illustrations to Pamela, and saw 
Pamela, with finger uplifted, telling her children a nursery 
tale, that the next generation was going to be a very different 
proposition. Instead of irresponsible Mr B’s and Squire 
Westerns there were going to be serious and progressive gentry, 
interested in political economy, agricultural improvement and 
the abolition of the Slave Trade. With Lord Orville all this 
appears in full flower. Observe him, for instance, when they go 
to Cox’s Museum. This was a show of fine clocks and other 
ingenious machines. Here is a contemporary description of one 
of them: 

So when great Cox, at his mechanic call, 
Bids orient pearls from golden dragons fall, 
Each little dragonet, with brazen grin, 

Gapes for the precious prize, and gulps it in. 
Yet when we peep behind the magic scene, 
One master-wheel directs the whole machine; 
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The self-same pearls, in nice gradation all, 
Around one common centre rise and fall. 
(Mason, Epistle to Dr Shebbeare.) 


And there were pineapples that opened to disclose nests of 
singing birds — all quite pleasing, you might think. But not to 
Lord Orville. 
‘The mechanism’, answered he, ‘is wonderfully ingenious; 
I am sorry it is turned to no better account; but its purport is 
so frivolous, so very remote from all aim at instruction or 
utility, that the sight.of so fine a show only leaves a regret on 
the mind, that so much work, and so much ingenuity, should 
not be better bestowed.’ 


Now Evelina herself is not a cardboard character; she is 
flesh and blood. It seems odd, therefore, that she should take to 
a young man who is not even cardboard, but simply the finest 
silver-paper, held upright by a constant breeze of admiration. 
The explanation, though distressing, is simple. Her heart is 
already in the possession of the venerable Mr Villars, her 
guardian, her mother’s guardian, and her grandfather’s tutor. 
This super-outsize father-figure receives Evelina’s letters and 
advises her on every point. Now the confidant of a love-affair is, 
in fact, a third party to it, and it is pretty clear that a love- 
affair which is still at the stage of being fully reported is not yet 
a two-party matter, that is to say, not a love-affair at all. There 
was the same trouble about Pamela’s complete communication 
with her parents. She and Evelina are concerned first and fore- 
most that their mentors shall think them right. The virtue 
which they present to their suitors is, in fact, not their own, but 
a parental virtue. That is why their attitude is stiff, unyouthful 
and unresponsive. They have no need to learn and grow; the 
truth has been given them and they only have to keep it. The 

dreadful effect of this can be seen in Evelina’s manner of prais- 
ing Lord Orville: 

I sometimes imagine that when his youth is flown, his 
vivacity abated, and his life is devoted to retirement, he will, 
perhaps, resemble him whom I most love and honour. His 
present sweetness, politeness and diffidence seem to promise in 
future the same benevolence, dignity and goodness. But I must 
not expatiate upon this subject. 

That same immaturity of feeling which led Fanny Burney to 
make a god of her own father is reflected in her heroine. Lord 
Orville cannot reach the stature of a real person because there is 
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no room yet in Evelina’s life for any dramatis persone beyond 
those of childhood. The marriage, therefore, is again something 
handed to her on a plate, not a stage in her development, The 
increased plausibility, the more everyday atmosphere of 
Evelina has still failed to show how virtue can be rewarded by 
marriage. 
* * * * 

Perhaps at this point, before I launch out on Mansfield Park, 
I may say what I think this increase in plausibility and 
sophistication means. You may well ask why one should bother 
to disentangle one particular thread from the innumerable 
themes which can make the subject-matter of novels. My 
answer is that I think this theme shows particularly well the 
place that novels hold, half-way between day-dream and the 
description of reality, and the function that they can serve in 
civilizing day-dreams. Novels, in my view, are born from the 
clash between a vigorous fantasy and a clear sense of the facts 
that impede its fulfilment. The story of Pamela has all the 
elements of a genuine private fantasy. It is improbable, erotic, 
and entirely egocentric. No wonder it was the delight of a 
thousand housemaids. But, in recording it, Richardson brought 
it under the discipline of his own shrewd and veracious eye for 
detail. He took the part of that voice in us which interrupts a 
fantasy to say, “Yes, but how would it really happen?’ and that 
voice, I think, is the proper voice of the novelist. The fantasy is 
a necessary raw material. It is needed to impose a form on the 
flux of experience, to decide which are the events that are going 
to matter. And because every powerful fantasy springs from 
depths that are common to human nature, it ensures that those 
events will matter to the reader too. But a recorded fantasy is 
only a fairy-tale. To make a novel of it, the writer will have to 
work out in detail how it could be embodied in common life. 
The process is much like the reducing of a vague wish for one’s 
future to a practical plan. The result must join on to ordinary 
life, and any undigested lumps of improbability in it must some- 
how be broken up. A writer who finds his predecessors expres- 
sing a wish similar to his own, but failing to see some of the 
obstacles to its fulfilment, must, so far as his own wish is serious, 
improve upon them. 

Now this has certainly been done in Mansfield Park. Jane 
Austen, who has a quite unrivalled sense of the probable, 
solves at once the difficult question of the gap between the 
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hero’s and heroine’s social position. The problem, of course, is 
to make it small enough for us to believe in the marriage, yet 
great enough for the heroine’s triumph to impress us. Fanny 
Burney fell back here on a ramshackle story of secret marriages 
and stolen babies; to make Evelina in fact the daughter of a 
baronet but in appearance someone humbler. This sort of thing 
was no doubt fairly plausible in the piratical Mediterranean 
when it was first invented, but it has never held much water in 
a settled society, and to use it here to give somebody a double 
social status is quite obviously cheating. Jane Austen has no 
need to cheat like this; she has plenty in the bank. In one 
inimitable opening paragraph she explains how, of three sisters, 
one married very well and another very badly, and how the 
third was nothing but a busybody. It follows quite naturally 
that the children of the bad marriage are very poor, that the 
busybody keeps insisting that something must be done for them, 
and that that something takes the form of adopting one of them 
into the family of their rich cousins. The stage is set without a 
single creak. Fanny Price, the adopted child, gets the same 
education as her cousins and is therefore at hand to be fallen in 
love with on their level, but she still has the disadvantages of 
her poverty and her own vulgar relations. The equivocal, un- 
comfortable situation which results for her is most convincingly 
drawn, and it is perfectly plausible both that it should for a long 
time seem out of the question for her to marry her cousin 
Edmund and thgt she should eventually do so. (Much more 
plausible than, for instance, that Mr Darcy and Lady Catherine 
should behave as they do in Pride and Prejudice.) Yet there is 
something badly wrong with Mansfield Park. It has a certain 
heavy and disheartening quality. Bright people in recent years 
have sometimes suggested that it is the conclusion that is mis- 
taken, that the two virtuous cousins ought simply to marry the 
fascinating and wicked Crawfords with whom they are respec- 
tively entangled, and devote their virtuous efforts to reforming 
them. This, however, is really impossible; Mary Crawford 
could never be a wife for a country parson. Other bright people 
retort that the book merely happened to be written while Jane 
Austen was in an Evangelical phase, and is therefore bound to 
celebrate the triumph of virtue. This, however, does not explain 
why the celebration should be, as celebrations go, so damp, 
anxious and unconvincing. 

Now the book has certain very impressive moments. The 
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feelings of the diffident Fanny are touched on with a quite 
uncommon depth of sympathy. There is the admirable 
description of her going to appear before her uncle: 

Too soon did she find herself at the drawing-room door, 
and after pausing a moment for what she knew would not 
come, for a courage which the outside of no door had ever 
supplied to her, she turned the lock in desperation, and the 
lights of the drawing-room and all the collected family were 
before her. 


(‘No feeling stronger than social embarrassment’ indeed . . .) 
And there is the picture of her father’s depressing and sordid 
house when she goes to visit it, and her worry over Mr Craw- 
ford’s proposal, and many others. Fanny’s feelings, whenever 
they are private to herself, are exactly right. But when she is 
supposed to be communicating with any of the other charac- 
ters, there is at once a false note. Her conversation is really 
inexcusably awful. I will give a perfectly fair example. 


‘I am so glad to see the evergreens thrive,’ said Fanny in 
reply. ‘My uncle’s gardener always says the soil here is better 
than his own, and so it appears from the growth of the 
laurels and evergreens in general. - The evergreen! How 
beautiful, how welcome, how wonderful the evergreen! - 
When one thinks of it, how astonishing a variety of nature! 
In some countries we know the tree that sheds its leaf is the 
variety, but that does not make it less amazing, that the same 
soil and the same sun should nurture plants differing in the 
first rule and law of their existence. You will think me 
rhapsodizing, but when I am out of doors, especially when I 
am sitting out of doors, I am very apt to get into this sort of 
wondering strain. One cannot fix one’s eyes on the commonest 
natural production without finding food for a rambling fancy.’ 


I really must remark in passing how impatient all these 
characters are for the nineteenth century. Lord Orville wanted 
Mr Cox to get on with inventing the spinning jenny, and 
Fanny Price can’t wait for the rhododendron and the Welling- 
tonia. But a taste for evergreens is highly typical of her. 

There is a thoroughly middle-aged inflexion in nearly all her 
remarks. The undefined ill-health from which she is supposed 
to suffer seems to pervade all her ideas and rob them of the 
spontaneity of youth. And though she is said to be brim- 
ming with kindly sentiments towards all her cousins she 
certainly never gives any sign of feeling anything for any of the 
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family but Edmund and herself. Now this might not matter so 
much if Edmund on his side had real feelings as well. We could 
then perhaps ignore the others. But Edmund is a sad example 
of a character who keeps trying to struggle on to his feet, and 
is laid flat every time by a vicious cut of his creator’s sarcasm. 
His case is the opposite of Mrs Jennings’s in Sense and Sensibility. 
There, it has been well remarked, Jane Austen started with a 
mere grotesque, ‘wrote herself into a good temper’, and ended 
with a thoroughly likable live old woman. Edmund on the 
contrary enters the book with excellent references as the only 
cousin who takes the trouble to help the child Fanny send off 
her letter home. But the plot soon requires that he should fall 
in love with Mary Crawford. And from that time onward his 
author’s irritation with him for being taken in by Mary; for 
overlooking Fanny; for generally failing to understand what is 
good for him, finds expression in a series of savage flicks, 
culminating in this comment on his final return to Fanny: 


I purposely abstain from dates on this occasion, that 
every one may be at liberty to fix their own, aware that the 
cure of unconquerable passions, and the transfer of unchang- 
ing attachments, must vary much as to time in different 
people. I only intreat every body to believe that exactly at 
the time when it was quite natural that it should be so, and 
not a week earlier, Edmund did cease to care about Miss 
Crawford, and became as anxious to marry Fanny as Fanny 
herself could desire. 

Now that is temper. What has happened to that happy end- 
ing, which ought at last in this book to have been made 
thoroughly plausible? We have reached here, I suggest, the 
last pronouncement of that inner voice which I spoke of as 
interrupting a fantasy to remark, ‘No, not like that — how 
would it really happen?’ For sometimes, after several corrected 
versions, that voice resumes, ‘You see — it wouldn’t happen at 
all’. The fantasy of Virtue Rewarded was altogether too ego- 
centric. It simply did not allow good enough parts for the other 
characters. The proper correction for it was begun in Clarissa, 
where, while the heroine tries to play Virtue Rewarded, the hero 
has learnt his part for Don Juan, or the Young Man Who Could 
Get Away With Anything, and the result is a story which neither 
of them knew beforehand. Jane Austen, on the other hand, 
went back in Mansfield Park to an immature story, a private 
story, a story that will only work from one point of view. A real 
novel ought to have more than one character. 

















SPRINGTIME IN SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
Richard Findlater 


By April the larger English cities have usually struggled out 
of their long, wintry sleep of pantomime, but springtime 
seldom ruffles the West End temples of the drama. Show busi- 
ness moves in more mysterious ways than even the English 
climate can provide, and the grosser seasonal fluctuations 
leave box offices undisturbed. In Paris and New York a 
theatrical season may still approximately be fixed, but the 
economies of the London stage permit no undue influence by 
the calendar: ‘Easter pieces’ no longer mark the holidays at 
Drury Lane and Sadler’s Wells, and even Christmas — which 
paralyses the provincial stage — scarcely flutters the inexorable 
progress of the town’s long runners along their golden tracks. 
Thus, there has been little obvious change in the London 
theatre since my last survey for the TWENTIETH CENTURY, in 
December. A few landmarks have disappeared (Seagulls over 
Sorrento has at last exhausted its London public) ; a few reputa- 
tions have been made and unmade; and a few mild con- 
troversies have simmered in the Press — yet the landscape is still 
recognizably the same. True, the wintry talk of slump and its 
remedies continues: business would be improved, it seems. by 
the abolition of both entertainments tax and television. Yet 
sceptics observe that the slump is by no means universal, and 
that the members of the Group — the semi-monopoly which is 
still the dominant fact in the English theatre’s art and business — 
seem no less able to withstand its pressure. With perplexing 
regularity, in a trade so governed by whim and accident, the 
better shows prosper and the worse shows die; and with even 
more perplexing obstinacy, some managers continue to draw 
the wrong conclusions from the mortality rate. It is one of the 
curiosities of this world of make-believe that in a metropolis 
where verse dramas run for months and blue farces collapse in 
a week, adventurous romantics who pose as hard-headed 
business men insist that there is no public for ‘serious’ plays 
and lose thousands in attempting to give the customers what 
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they no longer want. There.is, of course, a sufficiency of poppy- 
cock available in the London theatre: but standards have risen 
here, as in other departments of English life, and the public for 
poppycock is more discriminating than in the years between 
the wars. It is on those years that some managers, dreamily 
insulated from the 1950’s, turn their wistful eyes; this particular 
nostalgia does ‘not affect the Tennent management, whose 
power encourages a greater degree of realism. 

Springtime in Shaftesbury Avenue, then, brings little change, 
but this is scarcely cause for joy. Although it may be true that 
the better shows prosper and the worse shows die, there is no 
diminution in costs and thus no greater chance for experiment. 
Aithough standards of taste have risen on both sides of the 
curtain, can we be smug about a theatre in which poppycock 
occupies so disproportionate a place and earns such extrava- 
gant praise? Yet to those ever hopeful loyalists who defend the 
status quo, the spring of 1954 appears to be uncommonly 
auspicious. Already, in the night sky above Shaftesbury 
Avenue, there is an unfamiliar sight: side by side, in fiery 
flames, are the names of Mr T. S. Eliot and Mr Charles Morgan, 
the authors of The Confidential Clerk and The Burning Glass - 
literary names in lights, undimmed by any luminous allusions 
to the mummers in their plays. There is, it seems, money in 
Eng. Lit., after all. What is more, the optimists point to Mr 
Wynyard Browne’s A Question of Fact and Mr N. C. Hunter’s 
A Day by the Sea - both new arrivals since my last report — and 
to the imminence of Mr Christopher Fry’s new play. Can any- 
one, say the champions of the West End drama, ask for more? 
Yet some can, and do ~ for reasons which are suggested below. 


* * * * 


The best of these new plays is undoubtedly A Day by the Sea, 
and it is at the same time a characteristic product of our post- 
war theatre. Like Mr Hunter’s previous play, Waters of the 
Moon, it is insistently reminiscent of Chekhov, and though the 
reminder is not to the English dramatist’s advantage he con- 
jures up the same evocative climate of futility and regret. His 
characters are middle-aged, middle-class and muddle-headed, 
gathered together in a decaying country mansion (where so 
much of the contemporary English drama takes place), and 
there they unpack their pasts and expose their futures to the 
avid scrutiny of the stalls. How many echoes one hears in Mr 
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Hunter’s oh-so-English limbo of genteel rentiers from Chekhov’s 
Russia of fifty years ago! The lonely governess and the dis- 
appointed doctor, the ever-hopeful idealist and the old, old man 
—all are here again, all on their islands of frustration, unable 
to communicate with each other, yet all prompted by an 
autumnal eloquence to reveal their hearts in talk. It is in the 
talk that we find one of the principal differences between Mr 
Hunter and his Russian master, for in A Day by the Sea, as in all 
contemporary English prose drama, it is the language which 
is the central flaw. Mr Hunter writes a somewhat stilted, 
elaborate prose, suitably characterized for his actors, which 
has the virtue of distance from the naturalist mumble of every- 
day life and leaves room for premeditated Chekhovian harangues 
and meditations; yet in moments of crisis, his language fails 
and his actors talk in clichés — thus Sir John Gielgud, proposing 
marriage, cries out ‘I’ll make you young again, and all the 
ugly, wasted years will be forgotten. For God’s sake, believe it.’ 
The weakness of the language means that the author must 
rely, even more than is usual in the partnership of the theatre, 
on the skill of director and players in evoking atmosphere and 
mood as a substitute for poetry and music. 

In Chekhov, more than in any other dramatist, the director 
is indispensable for a total realization of the play, because of 
this importance of dramatic atmosphere. He is necessary, too, 
to maintain the subtle balances of character and to ensure 
that the dramatist’s orchestration of mood is unimpaired by 
too much private enterprise in virtuoso solos. Mr Hunter has 
been fortunate in the director of A Day by the Sea, for Sir John 
Gielgud succeeds in persuading playgoers — in the theatre, at 
least — that it is more than the sum of its star parts, and in 
bringing out its many and substantial merits. For although Mr 
Hunter’s language may be hollow, the psychology may seem 
improbable, and the pathos may appear too contrived, although 
his play lacks the shock and storm of great dramatic literature, 
and although it appears to incorporate patches of second- 
hand experience —- yet he writes with sympathy, skill and 
understanding about recognizable human beings (a rare gift 
among successful playwrights) and he writes exactly within 
the range of the audience’s sympathies and the actors’ style. 
Mr Hunter has, indeed, a talent for writing parts; the manager, 
Mr Hugh Beaumont, has a talent for filling them; and the 
director, Sir John Gielgud, ensures miracles of co-operation 
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between them. The starry cast of this tax-exempt production 
give a remarkable demonstration of teamwork under Sir 
John’s leadership, and yet all appear at their individual best. 
A Day by the Sea offers, in fact, a remarkable anthology of 
contemporary English acting in modern dress. Sir Ralph 
Richardson, as a despairing, eccentric doctor with a taste for 
too much gin and gimcrack oratory, wears his rue with a 
difference; and although he cannot make the language his 
own, Sir Ralph — who has lately played R. C. Sheriff and 
William Shakespeare with equal, relentless monotony — 
recaptures his place in the van of English personality actors. 
Sir Lewis Casson gives his best performance since the war as an 
old, old man lingering on in an interminable sunset, bewildered 
and bored by his own survival; Mr Hunter gives him oppor- 
tunities which he has not found of late in Shakespeare, and he 
takes them with such rich tact and experience that this cameo 
is one of the most memorable miniatures of the post-war stage. 
Miss Irene Worth also seems to excel herself, in the role of a 
quietly suffering woman who nurses the sorrow of her second 
husband’s suicide: that beautiful, expressive, tragi-comic face — 
whose bitter-sweet, persistent smile lent Desdemona an irrele- 
vant maturity — here helps to compose the play itself. Sir John 
himself -— to whose direction Miss Worth’s performance, in 
particular, seems in debt — plays the part of a professional 
diplomat with a feverish ambition for himself and the world 
at large: this ‘absurdly single-minded’ perfectionist discovers 
his life’s futility ‘on a seaside picnic, and attempts to salvage it 
by making ‘a new start’ with his boyhood sweetheart (Miss 
Worth). It is in his own performance that Sir John is least able 
to conceal the weakness of the writing; both language and 
behaviour seem, at times, absurd; and one can perceive the 
dissonance between the actor’s classic style and the author’s 
romantic sentiment, when Sir John’s attempt to build a hard 
shell of conduct breaks, and reveals the autumn mists within. 
Yet to watch Gielgud on the stage of the Haymarket Theatre 
is to watch a master; what speed and precision of diction, what 
exact and illuminating gesture, what subtle control of inflec- 
tion, mood and timing are displayed in the service of Mr 
Hunter and the entertainment of the public. And the head of 
the Haymarket household is Dame Sybil Thorndike, a Dorset- 
shire Madame Ranevsky whom one critic revealingly described 
as ‘everybody’s mother’: it is the greatness of Dame Sybil that 
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she enlarges the role of this stock English mater (so gallant, 
good and lovable) with the indomitable, irresistible force of 
her own gallant, good and lovable personality; it is Mr 
Hunter’s achievement once again to provide Dame Sybil, as 
in Waters of the Moon, with a window for her unique self and skill. 

It is significant that A Day by the Sea is at its most expressive, 
eloquent and moving when no words are spoken and the actors 
make the silence ring with intimations of realities outside the 
range of Mr Hunter’s pen. Sir Ralph’s calculated jauntiness 
of manner and Sir John’s exquisitely icy stillness reveal more 
about the characters they play than a volume of stage direc- 
tions; and Dame Sybil’s look of apprehensive compassion at 
her son in the last scene of the play, when he returns to face his 
‘new start’ alone, is a moment of memorable truth not only 
about Mr Hunter’s characters but about the nature of family 
love. Here is English acting at its best: acting, some would say, 
to be enjoyed for its own sake. 

Yet A Day by the Sea is a product not so much of an ‘actor’s 
theatre’ (a label inaccurately applied to the post-war stage) 
but of a ‘manager’s theatre,’ and in particular of that manage- 
ment which. has had so considerable an influence in the last 
decade — the firm of Tennents’. No other manager could afford 
so starry a cast; no other manager could secure the Haymarket, 
one of London’s most beautiful theatres, which has been 
occupied without interruption by the Tennent management 
for some dozen years; no other manager could succeed in 
staging this as a tax-exempt production and at the same time 
in raising the price of seats. The play provides something more 
than good entertainment; the actors provide a brilliant exhibi- 
tion of skill; what more, say the apologists, can you ask? I, 
for one, ask that the leading players of the English stage shall 
not be incarcerated in this piece for years to come (as in 
Waters of the Moon); but that they should be set at liberty after 
a spell to restore some of the minor masterpieces which have 
not yet qualified for the Tennents’ laurels. 


* * * * 


Mr Charles Morgan, author of The Burning Glass, enjoys in 
some quarters a considerable reputation as a dramatist, but 
even his supporters are muted to-day. A critic in the London 
Evening Standard, Mr Ludovic Kennedy, has described Mr Mor- 
gan’s new work as ‘the play not only of the year but of the age 
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in which we live,’ but he is in the minority; a reading of the text 
— published by Macmillan at gs. 6d., with a preface, ‘On Power 
Over Nature’ — confirms my own view of it as a high-minded 
melodrama. True, Mr Morgan has selected a theme which is of 
crucial importance in the modern world — the responsibility of 
the scientist to society, and the incompatibility between man’s 
inventive skill and his moral and intellectual wisdom; and he 
has attempted to dramatize a significant situation — the deliber- 
ate withholding of power by a scientist who has discovered a 
way of harnessing solar energy. Christopher Terriford, his hero, 
refuses ‘to lead mankind into temptation’, because he believes 
that it is unfit to apply his discovery: ‘there can be a blasphemy 
of applied science. We have reached that point.’ And Mr Mor- 
gan underlines the point of the play in his preface by suggesting 
that ‘humanity is threatened by a change — let us call it a sub- 
version of the natural order — different not only in degree but in 
kind from any change that it has undergone since man became 
distinct from the beasts.’ “This belief,’ Mr Morgan informs the 
reader, ‘is part of a larger theme which has engaged my mind 
for many years,’ and he points out that the idea of such a sub- 
version ‘has to be apprehended as poetry is.’ Unhappily for the 
future of mankind, however, Mr Morgan is not a poet: although 
its subject is the avoidance of a third world war, the decisive 
lesson of The Burning Glass, as staged at the Apollo Theatre, 
seems to be that good breeding counts. 

There are several reasons for Mr Morgan’s failure, all of 
which throw light on the state of the West End drama. The 
first of these is the failure of language. Although he is, of 
course, a more eminent writer than Mr Hunter, he shares the 
same weakness of irrelevant rhetoric — a weakness which is in- 
herent in the modern prose play. In an attempt to charge the 
dialogue with power and meaning, Mr Morgan imposes upon 
his characters an armoury of poetic allusion and second-hand 
epigram; the people in this play talk, as it were, with an eye on 
the tape recorder and the Golden Treasury; they do not indulge 
in conversation, but brandish maxims about Life and Letters. 
Mr Hardlip, the villain, is equipped with a series of recurring 
jeers about the English way of life (“All the English are really in 
love with their nurses. . . . The British are more bored in bed 
than anywhere in the world’). Mr Winthrop, the Prime Mini- 
ster, interlards regurgitated editorials (“Talk won’t serve with 
totalitarians’) with portentous moral saws (‘Government can 
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only help those who help themselves’). And Mr Lack, Christo- 
pher Terriford’s assistant, who is almost a villain but not quite - 
owing to his English nationality and good education — has a 
mania for literary quotation. In the space of a few minutes he 
alludes to The Tempest, Othello (‘I’m not Iago, believe me’), 
Macbeth (‘The Porter in Macbeth, you know, said a mouthful on 
the subject of wine and women’), Milton (he ‘knew what he was 
talking about . . .”) and Keats — in the crisis of a love-scene 
with Terriford’s wife he exclaims, “Thou foster-child of silence 
and slow time!’ (In spite of such handicaps, Mr Michael 
Gough gives a credible, clever performance.) 

All this profusion of second-hand talk is a sign of inability to 
make modern prose do its work in the theatre, a sign which is 
also to be found in the work of J. B. Priestley, with whom Mr 
Morgan has increasingly more in common. Yet Mr Priestley has 
a command over the small talk of the stage which Mr Morgan 
has never mastered, for some of the dialogue in The Burning 
Glass is literally unspeakable, and much of it is unactable. 

Besides the failure of language, however, one must set Mr 
Morgan’s failure to create living character. “The essential poetic 
play,’ T. S. Eliot has said, ‘should be made with human beings 
rather than with ideas. It is not for the dramatist to produce 
an analysed character, but for the audience to analyse the 
character.’ Mr Eliot himself has not quite lived up to that ideal 
in The Confidential Clerk, but he has not, like Mr Morgan, created 
unctuous mouthpieces of his own opinions. It is here that Mr 
N. C. Hunter has the advantage over Mr Morgan, and that A 
Day by the Sea establishes its claim to be a better play than The 
Burning Glass; for though the characters in Mr Hunter’s Dorset 
country-house may be creatures of the stage, they win one’s 
sympathy and interest, whereas the characters in Mr Morgan’s 
Kentish (?) country-house are (with one exception) dim and 
nebulous caricatures. Gerry Hardlip, the villain, for example, is 
a foreign gentleman, a Cynic, and — what is worse — an Econo- 
mist: with unerring symbolism, Mr Morgan depicts him with a 
paralysed right hand; and the unfortunate actor doomed to im- 
personate him is obliged to twitter and fidget in restless agita- 
tion, a sign, one supposes, of disillusion among left-handed in- 
tellectuals. As a fellow-traveller in Soviet pay, Hardlip is 
scarcely convincing; his conversation indicates that he is an ag- 
nostic who has read too much Oscar Wilde but has never opened 
a book on dialectical materialism. What is more important 
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for the success of the play, however, is the inadequacy of the 
Terrifords, man and wife. The actress who plays Mary Terri- 
ford is required by Mr Morgan’s stage directions to incarnate 
the following qualities: 
She is beautiful and gentle, simple and direct; so full of 
happiness and inward peace that nothing shakes her. The roots 

of her life are her love of God, which saves her from panic in 

the upheavals of the world; her love of her husband, which 

gives her vitality and balance; and her sense of proportion, 
which prevents her from condemning human frailty, even 

Tony Lack’s. 

To do this, Miss Faith Brook has been equipped with dialogue 
so inept that it is scarcely surprising if Mrs Terriford seems 
merely a shadowy prig. Mr Michael Goodliffe, who plays her 
husband, has little better luck with his part; for, though he gives 
a competent enough performance, he cannot create out of Mr 
Morgan’s dialogue the crypto-Prometheus that the situation 
demands. 

This brings one to the central failure of characterization — the 
fact that the antagonists in this debate, the politician and the 
scientist, are neither credible nor adequate for such a theme. 
Mr Laurence Naismith, who plays the role of Prime Minister, 
has been justly praised for his performance; here is a character 
with abundant and individual life; he may well be the character 
in Mr Morgan’s mind, but he has only a slender connection 
with the world; of atomic energy, with which the play is osten- 
sibly concerned. This Prime Minister is a man straight out of 
Anthony Trollope, a Victorian in dress, speech and attitude of 
mind; he has come to the Terrifords, one feels, from a tussle with 
the Irish Party in the House or a debate on the Eastern Ques- 
tion; the telephone is an anachronism in his working life. More- 
over, Christopher Terriford is not only ill matched as an an- 
tagonist but unconvincing as a scientist who sets out to challenge 
the force of society; whatever one may think of his refusal to 
allow his discovery to be used for peaceful purposes, while per- 
mitting its use against the Soviet in war — this is a matter for 
debate which Mr Morgan cues in his preface — he is too con- 
spicuously, in class and temperament, on the side of the big 
battalions. Although he makes a challenge to the Prime Mini- 
ster, it is not the challenge presented by the internationalism of 
science to the parochialism of politics, but the argument of one 
English gentleman with another. It is illuminating that the 
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Prime Minister comes to visit the Terrifords, in the first place, 
because he used to take Christopher’s mother to dances at Ox- 
ford as a young man; and when Mary Terriford asks Tony Lack 
| if he could sell the secret to the ‘enemy’, he replies: ‘Odd, isn’t 
it? I wasn’t brought up that way.’ And what is ‘the enemy’? 
Christopher Terriford, reporting after his return, declares ‘with 
intense but quiet passion’, that ‘It feels like a loathsome prep. 
school.’ Just so. 

How remote is all this from the world of Fuchs and Ponte- 
corvo, from the settlements at Harwell and the pamphlets of 
King Street, from the grubby realities of the 1950’s. Beside the 
failure of The Burning Glass in language and characterization, 
indeed, must be set another failure — its failure as a play of ideas. 
Where it does succeed, intermittently, is as a melodramatic 
thriller; just as Mr Eliot’s play next door succeeds, more obvi- 
ously, as an intellectual farce. There is scant cause here to hail 
a new Elizabethan drama. 


* * * * 


Mr Wynyard Browne’s A Question of Fact, although it enjoys 
a box-office success, has not even the excitement of melodrama 
to redeem its dullness. Like The Confidential Clerk, it concerns a 
young man who wants to know more about his father — but 
there the resemblance ends. The young man is a schoolmaster; 
and his discovery that his father was a murderer becomes an 
obsession which threatens to destroy his marriage and his career. 
This fatality, however, is eventually averted by the arrival of 
his long-lost mother, with results that most members of the au- 
dience could foretell before the play had proceeded for many 
minutes by the name of the actress in the role - Miss Gladys 
Cooper. A Question of Fact, indeed, is chiefly interesting because 
of the miscasting of two of our leading younger players, Paul 
Scofield and Pamela Brown, whose great talents are wasted on 
this humdrum story; and because of its exemption from tax 
under the banner of Tennent Productions, together with A Day 


by the Sea. 
* * * * 
Other events in Shaftesbury Avenue have emphasized the 


persistent sterility of our drama. Mr John Mills has appeared 
in a revival of Charley’s Aunt, honoured with a production by Sir 
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John Gielgud under the banner of H. M. Tennents’. Mr Bran- 
don Thomas, the author of this ancient farce, might well have 
been astounded by its prestige as a ‘classic’ — grounds on which 
it was exempted from tax some years ago by those extraordinary 
gentlemen in Customs and Excise who sat in judgment on the 
educational content of the English drama. It is now exhumed 
with magnificent skill; but was such expense of time and talent 
on this Victorian romp really necessary? ' 

Again, Emlyn Williams has returned to the West End in a 
play of his own composition, Someone Waiting, which illustrates 
the dangers of a double life to an artist in the theatre. If you are 
an actor with a star personality, the best way of finding new parts 
in a time of famine is to write them yourself; and if you are one of 
those rare dramatists who know how to manage such schizo- 
phrenia, the best way of ensuring success is to act in your own 
plays. With Noel Coward and Peter Ustinov, Emlyn Williams 
is an outstanding exponent of this dual mastery. Yet Someone 
Waiting — his twentieth play — is a disappointment from the 
author of The Corn is Green and The Wind of Heaven, for it repre- 
sents a return to the world of Night Must Fall, with which he 
began his successful career. It is an ingenious exercise in sus- 
pense by Williams the playwright which gives Williams the 
actor another chance to mesmerize London audiences, an op- 
portunity which he seizes with his usual skill in quietly sinister 
understatement and purring menace. But it remains an exer- 
cise, well contriyed but wasteful of great talent, which suggests 
what benefits the English theatre would receive if Mr Williams 
acted in a bigger kind of drama, and wrote bigger parts for 
other players. Has Emlyn Williams tired of the theatre as a 
medium of self-expression? It is to be hoped that he will not 
return to the treadmill of his Dickensian recitals but will help 
to jolt the theatre out of the rut in which it has stuck too long. 


* * * * 


To read too many trends and portents into the temporary 
parade of West End plays is dangerous. Yet there is one further 
striking example of our theatrical paralysis — prosperous though 
it may be — in The Boy Friend. This musical comedy is a witty, 
enchanting entertainment, acted by a talented young company 
with unusual precision and teamwork; the author, Sandy Wil- 
son, is an asset to the English lighter stage; the management 
which presents it at Wyndhams Theatre deserves credit for not 
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attempting to impose star-names upon the production; and the 
fact that it originated at one of London’s little theatres (the 
Players) suggests one more good reason for the subsidy of such 
theatres by the big managements, who profit from their enter- 
prise. Yet is it not curious that the only two British musicals in 
recent years with any claim to rival the American products have 
been pastiches — of the 1890’s (The Two Bouquets) and the 1920’s 
( The Boy Friend?) And is it not curiouser and curiouser that the 
latest answer to Oklahoma! is Mr Noel Coward’s musical version 
of Lady Windermere’s Fan? 

Is it with such shows as these that the British theatre can rival 
television and three-dimensional films — or, what is more im- 
portant, can attract the new audiences which it requires if it'is 
to take its proper place among the arts in our society ? 


UNCLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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BOOK NOTES 





THE GOLDEN HONEYCOMB. By Vincent Cronin. (Hart-Davis 


16s.) 


Apart from being an engagingly personal account of Sicily — all the 
more engaging for having completely eschewed the first person 
singular — Mr Cronin’s book is an interesting testimony to the 
vitality of classical studies. Every generation or so, those who know 
prepare to discard classical studies as a squeezed-out orange. From 
the Renaissance onwards the sciences, the arts and philosophy have 
successively taken their starting-point from the Mediterranean 
culture of twenty centuries earlier, caught up with it, overtaken it, 
and tossed it aside into the care of rag-and-bone pedants called 
classical scholars. And each time that classical studies have been so 
discarded, the exercise of human imagination has caused them to 
blossom anew. The last renaissance was the work of Schliemann, 
who maintained against the mockery of the professionals that the 
Homeric legends were based on fact. That he was right and they 
were wrong was the starting-point of the brilliant revival of Mediter- 
ranean studies in the last two generations. Something like the same 
may well prove true of the magic touch applied by the neo-classical 
poets of to-day, who apply their imagination not to recovering a 
lost past, like Schliemann and Evans, but to unifying the past and 
present in a timeless cultural synthesis. 

This is the task to which Mr Cronin has addressed himself in 
tracing the symbolism of the golden honeycomb offered to Aphro- 
dite, according to the legend, by the master-craftsman Dedalus 
after his escape from Crete to Sicily in the second millennium B.c. 
The search for the honeycomb carries Mr Cronin gaily from end to 
end of the island and dizzily through its history from archzology to 
the present day. The complex elements of the symbol—the bee, the 
honey, the structure of the comb, the craftsmanship of Daedalus — 
justify discoursing on practically any subject of interest, from the 
location of Homer’s Land of the Cyclopes to a village carnival, 
without ever quite toppling off the narrow thread into irrelevance. 
Mr Cronin’s mastery of the art of getting away with it may be 
illustrated by a summary of his proof that Dedalus was a poet as 
well as a carver: Dedalus made a honeycomb, which is a link with 
bees and honey, which are a symbol of poetic inspiration, as witness 
a quotation from the Greek Anthology about Pindar, who wrote 
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poems in honour of the heroes of Acragas, a town which may have 
stood on the site of pre-historic Camicus, where Dedalus is reputed 
to have built a fortress. Thus crudely stripped of Mr Cronin’s 
graceful prose, the argument is rather breath-taking; but even the 
classical scholar will ignore it at his peril. 

Mr Cronin does not, of course, write to be taken with such deadly 
seriousness; he writes to give pleasure, and well-contrived skirmishes 
on the frontiers of irrelevance can be very beguiling. No one will 
resent being bewitched into studying the masterpiece of Antonello da 
Messina as part of the proof that Dedalus (though responsible for 
Sicilian baroque, theatrical puppets, and the ornamental panels on 
village carts) was not a painter. On coming to oneself, and admitting 
Touché, it is only a surprise that Mr Cronin has not found occasion 
to introduce El Greco, another Cretan émigré artist and master of 
the one medium denied to Dedalus. But there must clearly be much 
more to come from Mr Cronin before he has exhausted his present 
vein; and perhaps Crete itself is where he should be encouraged to 
pursue his studies next. Above all, he must not let himself be curbed 
by learned strictures into cleaving to strict pedantry and evading the 
temptations of digression. Even the learned must allow him good 
classical precedent for wandering round his subject at will: the poet 
Lucan, who disguised his Mediterranean travelogue as an epic on 
the Roman Civil War, devoted several hundred hexameters to a 
minute catalogue of the plagues and pests which might (but in fact 
mostly did not) afflict Cato’s army on its passage through the 
Libyan desert in North Africa. It would have been a great pity to 
miss it all. 

It only remains to add (since some reviewers have dared to deny 
it) that Mr Cronin did in the end find Dedalus’ original golden 


honeycomb. 
Cc. M. W. 


UGO FOSCOLO: AN ITALIAN IN REGENCY ENGLAND. By E. R. 
Vincent. (Cambridge University Press, 25s.). 

Foscolo arrived in England in 1816 as a political refugee. He was 
thirty-eight years old and besides being born in the Ionian Isles of 
a father of Venetian descent and a Greek mother, soldiering on the 
French-Italian side in the Napoleonic wars, making passionate love 
to women and talking with Parini and Monti in Milan, he had 
already published his two masterpieces, Le Ultime Lettere di-Facopo 
Ortis and Dei Sepolcri. Italian was still an accomplishment in 
Regency society in London - especially in the feminine half of it 
which interested Foscolo most. He was accepted by the Whig 
Oligarchs at Holland House, he wrote for the best reviews such as 
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the Edinburgh and met many of the gifted men — as well as attractive 
girls - in London. Yet . . . 

Professor Vincent tells a superb story, largely based on original 
documentation, of the contrast between Foscolo’s Italo-Greek ways 
and those of his English admirers and contemporaries. We meet him 
in 1824 at a party of Haydon’s in Lisson Grove; also present were 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth. The great English poet was 
brooding over the Universal Good and the Beneficient Purpose; 
the great Italian poet ‘was resentful of so much feminine admiration 
being focused on a poet not himself’. Dorothy opined that ‘Italian 
was Mellifluously Sweet’; whereupon Foscolo declaimed verses at 
the top of his voice, frightening the other guests with the noise and 
giving a most disagreeable impression of his native language. When 
Foscolo became excited, as he often did, he would shout everyone 
down and stamp round the room to emphasize his assertions. His 
gesticulations spread terror. He did not drink enough for English 
tastes; or at least not in the right way, for when offered Roger 
Wilbraham’s ‘best Burgundy’. ‘Instead of brimming his glass —- which 
a warm-hearted and well-bred gentleman would have done - the 
Italian sloped himself into an inclined plane posture - twirled his 
whiskers —- gave one grunt and afterwards maintained a dogged 
silence.’ When he made a bad move playing chess he would tear his 
hair and dash the pieces to the ground. 

Wherever he went there was a trail of women and creditors; the 
women loving or admiring, the creditors uncouth and hostile. His 
pleasantest home, Digamma Cottage, must have seemed eccentric 
even in the Regency period; the household consisted of his illegiti- 
mate daughter, Floriana, and his beautiful servant girls — two of 
them ‘turned out to be prostitutes’ and he fought a duel over one. 
His battle with creditors reached a peak in 1824 and he beat a 
retreat, moving from place to place under fanciful aliases. For a 
while he was in lodgings in South Molton Street where he was 
known as ‘Mr Flass, a German gentleman’. Aged forty-six, ‘as ugly 
as a baboon,’ crushed by debts and with Floriana to keep, for a 
moment he glimpsed a solution and offered his hand to Sara 
Matilda Hobhouse — she was twenty-three and ‘the prettiest girl in 
England’. But, alas, instead of marrying her he was arrested for debt 
and taken to what in those days was picturesquely called a ‘Sponging 
House’. His release was followed by more hiding under other names: 
he became Philip Florian at 11 James Street, Camden Town, Mr 
Marriatt at Ivy Cottage, Hendon, and Mr Emerytt in Devereux 
Street. He then found a cottage in a Somers Town slum for 10s. a 
week. The nearest available drinking water was in Euston Square; 
in this residence he contracted a gastric illness and went on trans- 
lating the Iliad. In 1826 he got an improbable job teaching Italian to 
girls in a Quaker school and the next year he applied unsuccessfully 
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for the chair of Italian literature in the University of London. 
His life was drawing to a close, but friends and admirers stood by 
him to the end and sent presents in money and kind. He died in 
September 1827, and his last resting place in England — perhaps his 
only one — was. the cemetery in Turnham Green. In 1871 his 
remains were transferred to Florence and you may see his tomb in 
the right nave of Santa Croce beside those of Machiavelli, Michel- 


angelo and Alfieri. 
BERNARD WALL. 


THE DYNAMICS OF SOVIET socIETY. By W. W. Rostow and 
Alfred Lewin. (Secker & Warburg. Pp. 260. 18s.) 

Textbooks on the Soviet Union are currently much in demand, 
notably in academic quarters, where there is perhaps more faith 
than elsewhere in the systematization of knowledge. Professor 
Rostow’s work, undertaken in collaboration with Mr Alfred Lewin, 
is a textbook of a superior kind. Like other recent writings on this 
complex subject it is the outcome of a collective study project, in 
this case a series of investigations undertaken at the Center of 
International Studies of the Massachussetts Institute of Technology; 
but although the product of organized research it bears the stamp 
of Professor Rostow’s formidable mind. The stamp, if one may be 
allowed to introduce extra-scientific criteria, is that of modern 
liberalism, or positivism -— two aspects of the same Weltanschauung. 
The work appears to be, among other things, an attempt to analyse 
the operation of a purely managerial society under political condi- 
tions alien to Western experience: an appropriate theme for modern 
planners. The cold war is kept in the background, but a brief 
chapter deals with political developments since Stalin’s death, and 
an even briefer footnote, inserted at the last moment, with the 
surprising fall of Beria. 

Recent literature on the U S S R has come to acquire a curiously 
fixed pattern, not altogether dissimilar in some ways from the 
ritual observed in Soviet writing - except that facts are still re- 
garded as sacred on this side of the Curtain. There is an increasingly 
rigid adherence to a narrow methodological canon - dialectical 
materialism in the one case, positivism in the other. Departures 
from the canon are frowned on; indeed it is becoming a trifle risky 
to deviate from positivist orthodoxy, to champion Hegel for in- 
stance, or worse still, to refrain from joining in the respectable 
academic pursuit of Marx-baiting. The introductory chapter of a 
new work on Soviet Communism nowadays tends to be devoted to 
the task of demonstrating the author’s political and philosophical 
purity. In the USSR this is done by extolling Hegel and Marx, 
in the West by denigrating them. In neither case is familiarity with 
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the subject required; the standard incantations having been 
uttered, one may proceed with the real business. In the work 
under review the ceremonial part is mercifully brief, but we are 
left in no doubt that the author, or authors, disapprove of Hegel - 
a philosopher with no respect for the Common Man - and still 
more of Marx: a muddled thinker and ignoramus with no respect 
for anyone. They are more interested in Lenin and Stalin: practical 
men of a familiar and comprehensible stamp. Stalin in particular, 
being a sort of Soviet tycoon, is treated with a certain grudging 
respect. He is even credited with achievements, albeit nefarious 
ones, which were the work of his entourage rather than his own 
unaided accomplishment. 
Since this is not simply a textbook but a learned study, the cus- 
tomary account of Russian history since 1917 is amplified by an 
elaborate sociological analysis of the régime’s functioning, in terms 
of personal and group conflicts, the impact of Communist ideology, 
and so on. The title indeed promises more, namely a theory of the 
dynamics of Soviet society, but this promise is not fulfilled, and given 
the author’s assumptions it is difficult to see how it could have been. 
If history were in the least what positivists and pragmatists imagine 
it to be, it is conceivable that by assembling all the available data 
and then processing them through the conceptual apparatus of 
modern empirical sociology one might arrive at some useful general 
conclusions. But the truth is otherwise. Still, given the need for a 
high-grade textbook summarizing a mass of up-to-date information 
about the USSR, this work is a notable achievement for which 
the authors deserve full marks. It is concise, reliable, and equipped 
with an admirable bibliography. Professor Rostow and his associ- 
ates clearly have studied and digested most of the literature available 
to them in English; they do not appear to have had access to the 
original sources, which is rather a drawback, and they seem un- 
aware of some recent German publications (Meissner’s Russland im 
Umbruch for example), in which new ground is broken. But within 
these limitations, and the more serious limitation imposed by their 
method, they have undoubtedly done as well as anyone can. If the 
result is not the promised theory of Soviet society, but rather a 
conscientious and somewhat lifeless compilation, the fault must lie 
in the method, as indeed it does. But short of introducing a course in 
historical thinking at the Massachussetts Institute of Technology it 
is difficult to see what can be done about that. 
The following typical passage selected at random may serve to 
illustrate the deficiency from which the work suffers: 
The imposition of state policy from above is no new thing in Russia 
or in other countries. A modern instance was Turkey under Ataturk. 
What is distinctive about the Soviet régime is the extreme priority it 
accords to the pursuit of the goal of its own power, as opposed to a 














national programme reflecting the aspirations of its citizens. In par- 
ticular, the régime is marked by an almost total lack of inhibition in 
the means it is prepared to use to effect this priority. Stalin’s total- 
itarian state lacked the common-law restraints and compromises 
which softened earlier Russian autocracies, and had at its command 
more modern and efficient instruments of surveillance, communica- 
tion and control. A programme of popular education, industrializa- 
tion and mechanization of agriculture in Russia after 1917 might have 
had its rationale in a strictly national definition of the Russian inter- 
est; and some such policies would almost certainly have been pursued 
by any Russian régime after 1917. (p. 133) 


This argument begs several questions, e.g. what is the ‘national 
interest’ apart from the interest of those who control the nation’s 
destiny, and how is it discovered and distilled in pure form, without 
any admixture of political and sectional interests, illusions and 
passions ? But what is primarily wrong with it is the assumption that 
history is a tidy affair which can be reduced to order with the help 
of a few formule, e.g. ‘bureaucratization’, a term of which the 
authors are very fond. In reality such abstractions cover only those 
aspects of the process which academic bureaucrats of one kind or 
another regard as important. Why did Stalin embark upon the forc- 
ible collectivization of farming, at a cost of several million lives? 
The immediate answer no doubt is: because there was no other 
means of obtaining control of the grain surplus. Granted this, was 
there not more at stake? Why, when collectivization had been more 
or less carried through, was the avalanche of the great ‘purge’ let 
loose, to the ruin of several million more people and the total 
demoralization of the entire country? Because, say the authors, 
Stalin wanted more power and did not feel secure. A less pragmatic 
explanation would be that both the collectivization of agriculture 
and the great ‘purge’ were aspects of the bloody drama in the course 
of which the organization of ‘professional revolutionaries’ trans- 
formed itself into the nucleus of a new ruling class; and that these 
catastrophes were necessary if the new hierarchical society was to 

have an adequate forced-labour base. But this is to introduce the 
concept of a purpose working itself out through the agency of blind 

and frequently unwilling human instruments - a Hegelian concept 

or a Marxian one, certainly not one compatible with positivist 

orthodoxy. It is perhaps as well that Professor Rostow and his col- 

leagues are by temperament and training immune to the temptation 

of following such a vista. There is no saying where it might lead 

them. Clearly in the prevailing atmosphere it is safest to stick to 

pragmatism and its crippled foster-child, empirical sociology. If 
nothing much comes out of it, at least there is no danger of straying 


from the path of righteousness. 
G. L. ARNOLD. 
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MR BALFOUR’S POODLE. By Roy Jenkins. (Heinemann, 215.) 


| The War between the Houses in 1910, like the War between the 
| States in the U S A, was not fought over the issue on which it broke 


out. The casus belli concerned the right of the House of Lords to 


_ interfere with legislation by the House of Commons; but the imme- 


diate issues that stood in the forefront of men’s minds on each side 


| were, less doctrinal and ideological than practical and transient. 
| The points in dispute, over which the really bitter engagements 


were fought, whatever dignified principles they might be clothed in, 
were in approximate order of importance: Home Rule for Ireland, 
tariff reform, social insurance and the ‘welfare state’, naval re- 
armament against the threat from Germany, and women’s suffrage. 
Not even Lloyd George’s famous budget of 1909 was really an issue 
in principle: it was not a particularly popular budget, as Mr 
Jenkins well shows, and in its first impact it was not even a very 
sensational one. With all these temporary issues overlaying the 
constitutional question of the powers of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, it is not surprising that the struggle pursued a very perplexing 
course, and that the intricate nature of what was going on is ex- 
tremely difficult for the historian to disentangle. 

Mr Jenkins’s contribution to the study of the problem is a super- 
ficial one, in no derogatory sense of the term. Being a practising 
politician, and not a philosopher of\history, he is concerned with the 
outward and visible signs and personalities, rather than with their 
inner significance. He writes of what happened on the surface much 
more fully and comprehensively than has ever been done before; 
and on the surface, there is hardly a fault to be found, unless it be 
with the somewhat amateurish statistics in the final appendices 
(which invite us, among other curiosities, to regard as members of 
the government majority in 1945 two Irish Nationalist members of 
the House of Commons, who had refused even to take their seats). 
It is below the surface, however, that one misses any attempt on Mr 
Jenkins’s part to explore the root of the matter - such an attempt, 
for instance, as Elie Halévy made with far more imperfect materials 
a generation ago. 

Perhaps it takes the mind of a Frenchman to discover in English 
politics such a beautiful and satisfying simplification as Halévy’s 
analysis of the Liberal position in 1910: 

In brief, according to the Liberals, the British constitution was based 

only in appearance on a two-chamber system. In reality it consisted of 


only one sovereign chamber — the Upper House when the Liberals 
had a majority in the Commons; the Lower House when it was the 


Conservatives. 
It can safely be claimed that no Liberal ever stated his case with 
such lucid elegance; nor does Mr Jenkins; and perhaps it is impos- 
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sible for a working politician ever to see fundamental issues so 
clearly. The only contemporary exception, on Mr Jenkins’s evidence, 
was the late second Earl of Lytton, who wrote a very exact analysis 
of the problem confronting the Conservative peers, and how it 
could be solved, even before the budget of 1909 had passed through 
the Commons. 

It is at least remarkable, however, to the observer from the out- 
side that no one in any party seems to have realized at any point in 
the long debates of 1909-11 how unreal was the belief that a ‘typi- 
cally British compromise’ could end the whole dispute. Since the 
dispute about the powers of the two Houses only masked much 
bitterer disputes about such questions as Home Rule and Tariff 
Reform, it is obvious in retrospect that neither side could agree to 
a solution of the constitutional problem that failed to ensure the 
required outcome of the underlying struggles on which there could 
be no compromise. Lords and Commons were really in the same 
position as Rousseau’s hypothetical primitive men, trying to make 
a Social Contract: it was impossible for them to agree on the terms 
of a contract until they had reached a level of civilized tolerance at 
which such a contract was unnecessary. This is the implicit lesson of 
Mr Jenkins’s book; but if it escaped Rousseau, how can we blame 
Lords or Commons, Conservatives, Liberals or Socialists, for 
failing to see it? 

c. M. W. 


THE GUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. By Edith Wharton. (John 
Lehmann. 384 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Pleasant though it is to have Edith Wharton’s novels available 
again, and in this nicely produced edition, there remains a certain 
element of doubt in my mind as to whether The Custom of the Country 
stands up as well to the passage of time as some of her other novels. 

Francis Wyndham in his brief introductory note refers to the 
missed opportunity, which her friend Henry James regretted, in the 
treatment and development of her theme. In this connection Mr 
Wyndham comments that she preferred to work on a large canvas 
and this fact, I suspect, is what produces the feeling of dealing with 
‘types’ rather than with individuals, so that no single character, 
including Elmer Moffat, the most boldly drawn in the book, lingers 
in the memory, haunting you in the way that a completely realized 
character will do. 

It is probably true that when The Custom of the Country was first 
published in 1913, the American characters, at least, were less stock 
figures than they have since become, though even at that time there 
was a certain sting in the tail of Wilde’s epigram that America’s 
youth was her oldest tradition. 
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With the social changes that have taken place in America in the 
last forty years, Mrs Wharton’s satire, as such, loses some of its 
sparkle. The slaving American husband, devoted to Big Business, is 
no longer axiomatic; witness the quantity and the high standard of 
writing, painting and music flowing from America, a result surely 
of the revolt in the third and fourth generations. A character such 
as Ralph Marvell, with his amateur dilettante approach and frustra- 
tions, would be something of an anomaly in the contemporary 
American scene. 

Coming to this book freshly in 1954 I imagine the impression it 
makes to be greatly different from that created on its publication, 
and this seems to me to constitute an acid test of the survival power 
of a novelist’s work. The impact of the great novels is in no way 
diminished by the social changes that have prevailed since their 
publication, and Mrs Wharton’s friend, the Master himself, is no less 
impressive or enchanting now than half a century ago. But he, on 
the other hand, was not concerned with types. 

It is difficult not to feel that Mrs Wharton’s characters, in the 
main, would have meant more to oneself had they meant more to 


her. 
Ww. H. 


DISsENT : A Quarterly of Socialist Opinion. Vol. I, No. 1; Winter, 
1954. (Dissent Publishing Association, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, 17s. 6d.) 

This is the first fruit of the long awaited attempt by a section of the 
American Left to take up an intellectual position distinct from 
either Communism or New Deal Liberalism. Most of the editors 
and contributors appear to be associated with the left wing of 
American Socialism, and the edge of their criticism is turned against 
Liberal colleagues of the Rooseveltian era now suspected of having” 
made their peace with the established order of things. But other} 
fields are not neglected, and due attention is given to British 
Labour’s record in government, and to the spiritual heritage of 
George Orwell, patron saint of the homeless Left. Tribute is als 
paid to the memory of Rosa Luxemburg. If these contributio 
strike an evocative and somewhat nostalgic note, there is plenty 
balance them, notably a critical estimate of Adlai Stevenson by 
Mr Irving Howe, and a none-too-gentle dissection of America 
pseudo-Conservative ideology by Professor C. Wright Mi 
Dissent has stirred up a good deal of dust with this first issue a 
some of the victims have already hit back in print. If the net res 

is a gradual departure from the sterile battle between Stalin 
Liberals and Liberals tout court, the editors of this new venture will) 
have deserved well of the Republic. G. L. A. 








